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PREFACE 



W liei:^ asked by my publishers, Messrs. Faber & 
Faber, to write a biography of Marco Polo 
suitable for readers of ah ages, I wondered 
whether I should have to adapt my tone to such an audi¬ 
ence. I hoped that this would not be necessary, because a 
writer is always more successful when he is composing in 
his own manner. On examining the Book of Marco Polo 
and the other sources for his life, I was relieved to find 
that there was httle or nothing m them hkely to bore any 
of the readers I was asked to entertain. It seemed that ah I 
should have to do was to put down his story with the 
clearness which I have always aimed at in writing. In effect, 
therefore, this book is not addressed to any age in par¬ 
ticular. It ought to be readable by anyone. 

Marco Polo himself was not a complicated person. He 
did not go in for abstract speculations. He was essentiahy 
a simple and straightforward man. In some ways he had a 
child’s outlook, for he regarded everything with a fresh 
eye. He was often astonished by what he saw, and, hke 
many children, it did not occur to him to embelhsh a true 
story with inventions. Like a child also, he was not well 
read and the style of his Book has nothing hterary about it. 
It is true that he was not altogether hke a child, because he 
had a critical and, indeed, a sceptical mind. The world of 
the Middle Ages in which he lived was crammed with 
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fancies, but he did not believe in fairy tales. Where a con¬ 
temporary of Iris would have repeated all sorts of wonder¬ 
ful stories and so have produced a book of fictions, he 
examines what comes under his eyes and records no more 
than what he personally saw or heard from those whom 
he thought reliable. 

But all in all, nothing could be more suitable for youth¬ 
ful readers than Marco Polo. To understai^d his Book they 
have only to draw upon ideas within their experience. I 
have not found it necessary in any place to simplify the 
original nor to fall into the vulgarity of writing down. 
All I have had to do is select, arrange and comment. Had 
I been writing directly for grown-up people, my book 
would have come out much the same. Here and there I 
might have added more facts, mostly dry, or made a 
wider display of learning by the discussion of disputed 
points; I inight have added observations of a speculative 
nature, or enlarged upon some of the curiosities of the 
text. Whether such a book would have been more inter¬ 
esting, I doubt; and I submit my present narrative in the 
behef that most of what is worth knowing about Marco 
Polo is in it. 

A large number of books have been published about 
him in the principal European languages, but there does 
not exist, as far as I know, any modern biography in Eng¬ 
lish. A book like Venetian Adventurer (1942) by the 
American writer, Henry H. Hart, though it contains a 
great deal of information towards a biography, is rather a 
commentary on the documents, for it does not incorpor¬ 
ate a running narrative of the travels. Such a treatment of 
the subject omits the most interesting parts of Polo’s text. 

The method which I have adopted is simple. Using the 
2 
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various translations of the Travels which exist, particu¬ 
larly the Moule and Pelliot text (published in 1938 by 
Routledge) which is a composite text fitted together from 
seventeen manuscripts and early prmted editions, includ¬ 
ing the Recently discovered Zelada manuscript, I have 
summarized in my own words the main events and sup¬ 
plied a runnmg commentary and explanation. I have not 
used many quotations, but such as I have used are taken at 
random from the various translations available, from the 
time of Yule’s first edition until the above-mentioned 
Moule and Pelliot text, the most complete and elaborate 
text in existence. The resulting narrative may be called a 
biographical sketch. Not enough is known to bring out 
Marco Polo’s character in detail, but one can perceive 
fairly well what sort of mind he had. Though he is very 
reticent about his personal adventures, he cannot hide his 
pomt of view, and that reveals the man perhaps more 
truly than if we knew more facts about his private Hfe. 

MAURICE COLLIS 

Decemher 1949 
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CHAPTER ONE 


HOW IT WAS POSSIBLE FOR. THE 
POLOS TO GO TO CHINA 

'k 

I n outline Marco Polo’s story runs like this; ‘In 1260, 
when I was a child of six, my father Nicolo Polo and 
my uncle Maflfeo left me at home with my mother in 
the family house in Venice and went on business to Con¬ 
stantinople. From there they paid a visit to the Crimea. 
One opening leading to another, they continued eastwards 
to Sarai on the Volga, and, venturing on into central Asia, 
reached Bokhara on the road to Samarkand. At that city 
they met envoys travelling to the court of the Emperor of 
China, who was also the Khakhan or Overlord of all the . 
Mongol states from the China Sea to the Crimea. The 
envoys urged my father and uncle to accompany them to 
China, saying great profits were to be made there. Accord¬ 
ingly they all set out together along the old Silk Road and, 
passing through the deserts north of Tibet, at last reached 
Peking, which had never been seen by any Europeans be¬ 
fore. It was now the year 1265. They stayed at Peking 
about twelve months, and on their departure were given 
by the Kliakhan a letter to the Pope asking that friars be 
sent to teach the Mongols Christianity. It was not until 
1269 that they got back to Venice. By then I was a boy of 
fifteen and my mother was dead. My father and uncle 
Maffeo tried to get the friars, but were delayed by the 
4 



THE POLOS GO TO CHINA 
death of the Pope. All was arranged, however, by 1271 
and they started back for China with the friars. On this 
occasion they took me with them. 

iThe journey occupied three and a half years, so that 
when w? arrived at Peking I was twenty-one. I was good 
at languages and soon learnt Mongol. The Khakhan Hked 
me and in 1277 I was given an appointment in the civil 
service. In the course of my duties I was sent on various 
long journeys both inside and outside China, and eventu¬ 
ally was.made Governor of a big city. My father and uncle 
Maffeo got very rich. After we had been in China fifteen 
years, much as we liked the place, we wanted to go home. 
The Khaklian, however, was unwdhng to let us go. In 
1292, however, about twenty years after we had left 
Venice, he gave us permission to leave, provided we took 
charge of a lady, whom he was sending as wife to his 
grand-nephew, the Il-Khan or ruler of that part of the 
Mongol dominion which included Persia. This time we 
went by sea, coasting along to Sumatra, then across to 
India and so to the Persian Gulf. It took two years. After 
delivering the lady we travelled on to Venice, arriving 
there early in 129s. As we had been away twenty-three 
years and our relations had not heard from us all that time, 
they were very surprised indeed to see us. 

‘I thought that my adventures were over, but this was 
not the case. Genoa was Venice’s commercial rival, and 
the year after my return I was captured m a sea fight be¬ 
tween merchantmen of these two cities and thrown into 
prison in Genoa. While there, I met a person called Rus- 
tichello, also a prisoner. He was a literary man and I 
dictated to him an accomit of what I had seen in Asia. A 
whole book was written during the three years of my 
5 ■ 
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captivity. It was not so much an account of my adventures 
and travels as a description of the eastern world.’ 

Such, in effect, is Marco Polo’s story. In what follows I 
tell it m such detail as I think will be interesting. 

In the above outline, the Mongol domhiioi^ are stated 
to have stretched from the China Sea to the Crimea. This 
great empire had only come into existence a few years 
before Nicolo and Maffeo Polo made their first journey in 
1260. Until 1200 the Mongols were only one of the bar¬ 
barian peoples Hving on the vaststeppes between China and 
Siberia. A military genius happened to be born in one of 
their tribes. He was afterwards called Jenghis Khan, or 
Ocean-wide Lord. Till he was over forty he spent his time 
uniting all the Mongol tribes and creating a professional 
army. This army was better than any other army in the 
world for four reasons—its discipline was better, its mobil¬ 
ity was better, its weapons were better, its endurance was 
better. It was composed of mounted archers, who could 
shoot quicker, farther and more accurately than other 
archers. Their horses were hardier and swifter than horses 
in other armies and their riders could therefore manoeuvre 
faster than their opponents. Another reason why the 
Mongols always won their battles was surprise; they at¬ 
tacked sooner, and from a different direction, than was 
expected. And a further reason was that their arrows hit 
the enemy when they themselves were out of range. 
When the other side had been demorahzed in this way, 
fhe Mongols charged, riding ha from every angle because 
leed of their horses enabled them to do so. Their 
mts had no more chance in the open field than a 
infantry force would have against a body of 
zed artillery. Nor could the Mongol tactics be 
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imitated, for to shoot and ride as well as they did re¬ 
quired skill that could only be acquired by practice from 
childhood. 

Such was the terrible force which about 1206 Jeiighis 
Khan looked on the world, and he added to its already 
enormous tactical efficiency a strategy of genius, which 
enabled him to despatch, say, four distinct armies against 
an objective a thousand miles away, each army approach¬ 
ing by a separate route but arriving on the spot the same 
day. His -aim was simple: he wanted to become master of 
the whole world. It is true that he did not know how large 
the world was, but however large it might be he was sure 
he could conquer it. Before his death in 1227 his empire 
included the north part of China, the whole vast stretch to 
the Caspian, and beyond to the Crimea, as well as 
northern Persia. 

His son Ogatai resolved to complete his father’s ambi¬ 
tion and, on being elected Kliaklian, he set out to conquer 
the rest of the world. He sent his nephew, Batu, against 
Europe, Batu drove through southern Russia, overran 
Hungary, devastated Poland and defeated the Silesian 
Germans at Leignitz, about a hundred miles south of Ber¬ 
lin. He would have gone on to France and England had 
not Ogatai died in 1241. Under the Mongol dynastic law 
aU the members of the Jengliis family had to assemble at 
the capital, Karakorum (Black Walls), on the death of a 
Khakhan, to elect his successor. Batu, therefore, returned 
to Karakorum in the middle of the steppes of central Asia. 
During the next ten years, under Kuyuk iCian, Ogatai’s 
son, little was done. Then in 1251 Mangu, Ogatai’s nep¬ 
hew, became Khakhan. He led the Mongols against the 
Mohammedans, whose holy city was Baghdad, the seat of 
9 



THE POLOS GO TO CHINA 
the Caliphs. The Caliph was rolled in a carpet and 
trampled to death. Next Mangu took Syria and sacked 
Damascus, hut failed to take Egypt, to which the succes¬ 
sors of the Cahph had retreated. In 1260, the year the alder 
Polps started from Constantmople, he died aifd was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Kuhlai. Kublai made Peknig his 
capital and besides being Khakhan was also Emperor of 
China. As the distances were so great, lie was obliged to 
appoint three subordinate Klians in the west, one in Per¬ 
sia, one in south Russia on the Volga, and a tliird m the 
region north of Afghanistan. 

These astonishing events had happened in fifty-four 
years. They had been accompanied by the most huge and 
dreadful massacres that the world had ever seen, for the 
Mongols were more savage barbarians than those who 
had conquered ancient Rome. They were now right up to 
the Mediterranean and no one could tell when they would 
renew their assault on Europe which Batu had abandoned 
nineteen years before. There was great apprehension 
throughout Christendom. 

But, in fact, the Mongols were satisfied. They were so 
enormously wealthy with the spoils of four-fifths of the 
civilized world that they did not covet the remaining 
fifth. Moreover, they became rapidly civilized and began 
to understand the advantages of trade and peace. A most 
efficient system of roads, inns and post-houses was organ¬ 
ized and it became safe for anyone, even foreigners, to 
travel from Europe right into the farthest East. Merchants 
of many nations began to use*Si^ roads. This was some¬ 
thing entirely new. In .^he J;ime of the Roman Empire 
there had been regular intercourse between Europe and 
Asia both by t|ie Silk Road and by sea, but the two 
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continents had been severed by the conquests of Moham¬ 
med in the seventh century. Between that time and when 
the Mongols reopened the roads five and a half centuries 
latev, Europe forgot all it had known about the great 
civilization of China. Now with the Kliakhan liviiig in 
Pekmg as the Emperor of China, it was possible to go 
there again. 

The Khakhan,was glad to see merchants of any race, 
but he was particularly glad to see Christians from Europe. 
In the fir^t place he knew that the Christians were enemies 
of the Mohammedans, and had been crusadmg against 
them for centuries. As the Mongols had only half des¬ 
troyed the Mohammedan power, which remained seated 
in Egypt, it was good policy to be on friendly terms with 
Christian Europe. Secondly, the Mongols, when they 
started out on their conquests, had only a primitive sort 
of rehgion. The Kliakhan thought that Christianity might 
be suitable for them. 

One can now understand how it was possible for the 
Polos to travel safely to China and be welcomed there, 
and what a new and strange journey it was for Europeans. 
The fact that they were Venetians also made it easier for 
them. Venice was not just a town in Italy. It was the capi¬ 
tal of a republic, the richest of the several repubhes into 
which the upper part of Italy was then divided. Its terri¬ 
tory consisted of part of the Lombard plain, the Dalma¬ 
tian coast of the Adriatic and many of the Greek islands; 
it had great influence in Constantinople; and it had estah- 
Hshments on the coasts of Asia Minor and the Black Sea. In 
fact, the city of Venice was the great European emporium 
for the oriental merchandise which the Mohammedan 
states sold to its merchants at the various near-Eastern 
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trading ports. Venetian merchants were therefore accus¬ 
tomed to dealing with Orientals and knew the principal 
near-Eastern languages. When the Mongols opened the 
roads to China, the Venetians were better equipped than 
any bthers to travel on them to the Far East. TlKit explains 
why it was natural for the Polos to make the journeys 
that they did. Their fame rests on the fact that they were 
the first medieval travellers to reach Chjna, and Marco’s 
that he was the first European to give an eye-witness 
account of Asia. One has to remember, in estimating their 
achievement, how early is their date. Dante had not even 
been born in 1260; and Saint Louis, King of France, was 
ahve, the most typical of all medieval figures. Europe was 
poor, ignorant and sparsely inhabited. Marco Polo’s Book 
let in a flood of hght. The Renaissance, which began to 
grow in Italy during the century after its publication, was 
not only a recovery of forgotten knowledge about the 
hfe and thought of old Greece and Rome, but also of 
knowledge about the Eastern World with all its stores of 
wisdom. Marco Polo’s Book contributed more than any 
other to this second aspect of the revival of learning. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE EVENTS LEADING TO MARCO 
POLO’S JOURNEY 


M arco Polo’s description of his father’s and 
uncle’s first journey to China is very brief, but 
it contains details necessary for the comprehen¬ 
sion of his own. The brothers were at Constantinople in 
1260, as I have said. Nicolo Polo owned a house in the 
Crimea at Sudak, a trading post to wliich the Mongols, 
who had occupied south Russia, brought their merchand¬ 
ise. The Polos decided to go there in the ordinary course 
of busmess, and sailed across the Black Sea to that port. 
They did not carry money or goods, but jewels, which 
are Hghter, more valuable, and easier to conceal. At Su¬ 
dak, however, business was slack and they crossed the 
steppe to Sarai on the Volga, near where it empties itself 
mto the Caspian Sea. Tliis was Barka Khan’s capital. He 
had succeeded his brother Batu, the member of the Jeng- 
his family who had sacked Poland and Hungary only 
twenty-two years before and to whom South Russia had 
been given as a fief But in that interval the Mongols had 
changed. Barka Klian now wanted to do business with the 
West. He bought the Polos’ stock ofjewels for a price that 
gave them a hundred per cent profit. 

Their idea then was to return home the way they had 
come. But the great Mongol peace was locally disturbed. 

13 
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Barka Klian, as a subordinate of Kublai, the Kliaklian, 
should have been on good terms with the ruler of the fief 
whose centre was Persia and whose name was Hulagu, 
another of the Jenghis family. But they had quarrelled, a 
flagrant disobedience of the dying wish of Jenghis Klian, 
who had warned his descendants that if they fell out 
among themselves the Mongol empire would not last 
long. Hulagu had sent raiding parties over the steppe road 
by which the Polos had come to Sarai. They could not, 
therefore, go home, and decided to push on eastwards 
round the top of the Caspian Sea into the territory of the 
third subordinate Klian, who lived at Bokhara, north of 
Afghanistan, and whose name was Barac. On arrival there 
they did more business, and plaimed to return to the 
Mediterranean through Persia. But the roads were unsafe 
in that direction also, as the trouble between Hulagu and 
Barka still continued. Bokhara was a pleasant city with a 
good chmate and in beautiful surroundings. The Polos 
were rich and in no hurry. A year, two years, three years, 
passed and they were stfll there. 

Then one day in 1265 Mongol envoys arrived from 
Hulagu’s court in Persia. They were on their way to 
China by the Silk Road, or rather the northern branch of 
it which passed through Bokhara, and were surprised to 
meet the Polos, as ordinarily no Europeans came to those 
parts. An acquaintance was struck up and, before they 
left, the envoys invited the Polos to accompany them. 
‘You can do wonderful business in Chuia,’ they said, ‘and 
the lOiakhan likes foreigners from the West.’ Peking was 
a great journey away; to go with the envoys meant going 
clean out of ken and trusting themselves utterly to these 
people. But for more than four years they had been living 

14 
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in Mongol states; they spoke the language, and already 
were in point of distance half-way to China from Con¬ 
stantinople. If the Khakhan received them as well as the 
envoys declared, they might make a fortune. In short, 
they decided to go. The journey took a year. Their foute 
was to the oases of Turfan and Hami, and on to where the 
north branch of the Silk Road joins the south branch near 
Tun-huang, the. caves of the Thousand Buddhas; thence 
they passed down to the Yellow River and so to Peking, 
which was called hi Mongol, KlianbaHg, the city of the 
Kdian. 

Marco Polo gives no account of liis father’s and ancle’s 
stay in Peking, beyond saying that Kublai, the Khakhan, 
received them graciously and asked them questions about 
the Western world. After a year’s stay, they asked for 
leave to return, and it was then that Kublai told them he 
would hke some Christian priests to be sent to his court. 
In fact, he appointed the brothers Iris envoys to the Pope, 
and ordered one of his barons to accompany them. They 
were to present a letter asking for the priests and also to 
fetch liim some oil from the Holy Sepulchre. Most im¬ 
portant of all, he gave them a tablet of gold, a kind of 
passport, though more than a passport. It was a strip of 
gold one foot long and three inches broad on which were 
inscribed words to this effect: ‘By the strength of the 
eternal Heaven, holy be the Eihan’s name. Let Ihm that 
pays him not reverence be killed.’ Persons who carried 
such tablets were entitled to show them at any point 
within the vast Mongol domain, and could be sure of 
receiving food, horses, and assistance from the local 
governors or any other person. 

Their journey back, no doubt full of difficulties and 

15 
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adventures, for their companion, the Baron, fell ill and 
had to be left behind, took them no less than three years. 
After reaching Bokhara, they seem to have travelled 
south through Persia and Syria to a place called Layas, in 
the liorth-east corner of the Mediterranean. Thence they 
went down the Palestine coast to Acre, which was a forti¬ 
fied city built by the Crusaders, and still mhahited hy 
them. On arrival they learnt that the Pape, Clement IV, 
was dead, and that his successor had not yet been ap¬ 
pointed. At this, they called on an important Church dig¬ 
nitary, the Legate Theobald,^ who was living in Acre. 
This man told them that some time might elapse before 
the new Pope was elected, on account of dissensions in the 
Roman Court. Accordingly, the brothers decided to go 
home to Venice, and wait there until the election was 
announced. Nicolo found, as I have said, that liis wife had 
died, and that his son Marco was now an intelligent youth 
of fifteen. 

The papal interregnum lasted for two years and, as the 
brothers were thus unable to carry out the Khakhan’s in¬ 
structions to dehver the letter and engage the services of 
missionary friars, they thought that their best course 
would be to return to Acre and ask the Legate Theobald’s 
advice. Taking Marco with them, they left Venice in 
1271. The Legate said that he would he glad to provide 
them with a letter to the Khakhan, m support of the ex¬ 
planation which they would have to give him, and ad¬ 
vised them at least to get the oil from the Holy Sepulchre. 

So they went from Acre to Jerusalem. In the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre there was a lamp burning which, it 

1 It i5 not certain that the prelate whom the two Polos met 
Theobald, but the three Polos certainly met him in 1271. 

16 
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was said, had been miraculously alight since the burial of 
Christ. Small quantities of the oil could be bought; they 
procured a bottle of it and went back to Acre. 

Bidding good-bye to Theobald, they started on their 
return joueney to China in November 1271, Marco, of 
course, being with them. They had not, however, gone 
farther than Layas, when they heard the good news that 
the Legate Theobald, with whom they had already con¬ 
versed so much, had been elected Pope as Gregory X. 
Quickly returning to Acre, they paid him their respects. 
He was now able to supply them with two missionary 
friars to take with them to the Kliakhan, and gave them 
also a new letter with suitable messages and presents. One 
of the friars, WiUiam of Tripoli, was a well-known 
scholar and had written a number of books. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that our Edward^ Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward I, was in Acre at this time on pilgrimage, and was 
a close friend of the Legate Theobald, who until elected 
Pope had been a member of his staff. 

The party made a fresh start and went as before by ship 
to Layas from where the road through Persia eastward 
began. But now they had another check, due tliis time to 
fighting that was going on between Egypt and the Mon¬ 
gols. When the Mongols overran Iraq and put the CaHph 
of Baghdad to death, they intended to press south and 
conquer Egypt, the new centre of Moslem power, 
but it so happened that the Egyptian dynasty at that time 
was a vigorous one. It was known as the Mameluke or 
Slave Dynasty, because the sultans were former slaves, 
who, through their abilities and martial achievements, 
had been able to seize supreme power. The most remark¬ 
able of these men was called Bibars. He not only was able 
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to prevent the Mongols from overrunning southern 
Syria and invading Egypt, but liimself invaded the do¬ 
main of Hukgu, the Il-Khan ruling over the Persian area 
at the time when the three Polos were setting out for 
Chirla. The disturbances caused by this invasion made the 
journey from Layas through Persia rather dangerous. Sul¬ 
tan Bibars was galloping about in that region. He had a 
reputation of great activity; it was said of liim that he had 
more than once played tennis in Damascus and Cairo in 
the same week. The two friars took fright and refused to 
leave Layas, and the Polos were obhged to send them back 
to Acre; but they themselves, having delayed so long, felt 
obliged to take risks, if they were to retain the goodwill 
of the Kliakhan, and set off from Layas as arranged. The 
map shows the route they took. To reach the main road 
that ran from the Black Sea ^o the Persian Gulf, they had 
first to go to Ezerum in the region of the Caucasus. Turn¬ 
ing right at that city, they travelled down it to Tabriz, 
and from thence to Kerman, where there was a fork, one 
way leading south to Hormuz at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, the other northwards towards the lower branch of 
the Silk Road. 

As young Marco went along he observed and noted 
what interested him, and listened to what was told him 
about the places in the neighbourhood. For instance, he 
mentions Mount Ararat, the motmtain where Noah’s Ark 
first came to land. He was informed that the Ark was still 
at the top, ‘a large black thing seen from far amidst those 
snows,’ and to which no one had ever chmbed. The belief 
that the Ark remained intact on Ararat was very old; the 
Jewish historian Josephus mentions it. The local people 
continued to believe it until in 1829 Professor Parrot 
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climbed the i6,ooo-foot peak and demonstrated that 
there was nothing but snow on the summit. 

Another bit of news that interested Marco Polo was 
that, in the area north of the road an oil-well existed, ‘a 
fountain ftom which oil sprmgs in such abundance that a 
hundred sliiploads might be taken of it at one time. This 
oil’, he goes on, ‘is not good to use with food but is good 
to burn and is also used to anoint camels that have the 
mange.’ Here we have the first mention in European 
literaturcT of the great Baku oil-fields which, with others 
in the same region, have become of such importance to 
the modern world. 

As they travelled down the road, the Polos heard stories 
of the last of the Caliphs, Al-Mostansir bdlah (he who 
asks help from God), and of the sack, sixteen years before, 
of his capital, Baghdad, by Hulagu, acting as Mangu, the 
then Kliakhan’s, lieutenant. Baghdad for centuries had 
been the seat of the Abbasid CaHphs, so well known to us 
from The Arabian Nights. The treasure accumulated there 
was enormous; it was the greatest store of jewels and gold 
in the world. When Hulagu broke into the treasury, says 
Marco, he was astonished, but he was also contemptuous 
of the Caliph for not having turned his wealth to better 
use. ‘Why were you so stupid as not to employ it in 
paying for an army large enough to defend you?’ he 
demanded of the fallen Pope of the Moslem world. 
The wretched man had not a word to say. ‘Gold is no 
good except for what it will buy,’ went on Hulagu, ‘as 
I will prove to you.’ The CaHph was shut up in his 
treasury along with the gold. When he grew hungry, 
Hulagu jeered at him: ‘Eat your gold which you have 
stored up so carefully!’ The story Marco Polo heard was 
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that the Caliph died of hunger in the midst of Iiis gold. 
Others have related that Hulagu made him eat the gold by 
melting it and pouring it down his throat. But historians 
incline to beUeve that he was rolled in a great carpet and 
crushed by the weight and pressure of it, or rolled in a 
lesser one and trampled by horses. The Caliphs of Bagh¬ 
dad had been magnificent and romantic figures for five 
hundred years. No wonder that Marco Polo, as he rode 
down the Tabriz road so soon after their overthrow by 
the Mongols, was intensely interested in the story of their 
fall. But what we have to remember is that by the time he 
wrote his Book he had become a great friend of the Mon¬ 
gols, and that their victories over the Moslems enchanted 
him, not only because he admired the Mongols, but also 
because the Moslems were the hereditary foes of Christen¬ 
dom. Jerusalem had been wrested twice from them by 
the Crusaders, but, shortly before Polo was in Acre, had 
been finally lost, though the Moslems mauttained the 
Holy Places and kept ahght the Lamp of the Sepulchre. 

Marco Polo tells a story better than he describes a scene. 
Of Tabriz, which had taken Baghdad’s place as the most 
splendid city of that region, all he can manage to say is: 
'The city is surroimded by beautiful gardens, full of all 
kinds of lovely big fruits.’ (A Persian garden seems more 
dehghtful than it really is because it lies in an arid land¬ 
scape.) Ibn Batuta, a traveller who passed through Tabriz 
about forty years later, is much more vivid. T walked 
through the jewellers’ bazaar,’ he says, ‘and was dazzled 
by the glitter of precious stones. Handsome slaves, sup¬ 
erbly dressed and girdled with silk, laid out the best 
gems before the Mongol ladies, who bought lavishly.’ 
Polo is rarely able to call up a scene as clearly as that. 
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Continuing down the road, they came to Savah. Polo 
here was told a story about the three Magi. The guides 
pointed out a large square building and, taking him in, 
showed three tombs, in which could be seen three em¬ 
balmed bodies, with hair and beard in good preservation. 
‘Those are the three Kings, the Magi, who brought pres¬ 
ents to the infant Christ,’ they said. Polo was deeply im¬ 
pressed. He tried to find out more, but was disappointed 
by the ignorance of those he questioned. That they were 
the three Kings, Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, and had 
been buried there a long time ago was the only informa¬ 
tion he could extract. But at a place a Httle farther on he 
heard a curious legend about them. After they had given 
their presents at Bethlehem, the infant Christ gave them 
in return a small closed box. When they were riding 
home, unable any longer to restrain their curiosity, they 
opened the Httle box, but found only a stone inside. In 
their disappointment they threw the stone into a well. 
Hardly had they done so when the well caught fire. They 
then reahzed that the stone was a holy thing with a divme 
meaning and they managed to take some of the fire with 
them and afterwards kept it alight in their temples, wor¬ 
shipping it as a heavenly fire. The Persian cult of Zoro¬ 
aster had, of course, a ritual of fire worship and this is how 
Polo explains its origm. He was not the last Venetian to be 
fascinated by the story of the Three Kings. Nearly all the 
great artists who later were to be the glory of Venice 
painted a picture of the Three presenting their gifts to the 
Babe. Many names have been given them besides those by 
which they are generally known. Thus, in Syriac books 
they have been called Aruphon, Hurmon, andTachshesh; 
in Hebrew, Magaloth, Galgalath and Saracia, and also 
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Ator, Sator and Petatoros. Artists of to-day are still paint¬ 
ing them, though they are ignorant of their full story and 
their magical names. 

The road beyond Savah leads through that part of Per¬ 
sia which is famous for its horses. These, of course, were 
the Arab breed. Polo was very fond of horses and in the 
course of his travels did a good deal of riding. He actually 
tells us the price of a good Arab in tins part of Persia, 
declaring it to be one hundred and ninety pounds, a very 
high figure when we consider the difference in_,the value 
of money then and now. It seems that a first-class horse in 
France at that time cost sixty pomids. Arab horses had a 
wonderful reputation as stayers. There are stories, authen¬ 
ticated by other writers, of animals that were able to do 
ninety miles a day and keep it up for over a week. Anyone 
who has ever ridden fifty miles in the tropics will know 
what that means. Even the most famous dromedaries were 
never able to cross the desert at such a pace. 

The Polos themselves were traveUiiig at about twenty 
miles a day. To right and left were arid mountains, but the 
plain between was fertile, being dotted with woods of 
date-trees. In these woods were partridges and quails, and 
even wild asses were occasionally seen. The Venetians 
appear to have been able to do some hawking. Passing the 
time in this way, they reached Kerman without incident, 
there being no sign of raiders or bandits on the road. The 
friars had been unduly alarmed; the road, in fact, in that 
region -was quite safe. 

At Kerman, as I have said, the road forked north and 
south. It seems that the Polos’ idea on this occasion was to 
get to China by sea from Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, 
instead of taking the Silk Road, as Nicolo and Maffeo had 
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done on the first journey. Accordingly, they turned to the 
right at Kerman, and set out for Hormuz two hundred 
miles away. The journey took them over a very wild 
piece of country. After leaving Kerman they had to chmh 
a pass of ten thousand feet where they were exposed to 
extreme cold. There followed a long descent into a plain, 
very hot and thickly populated. There they saw for the 
first time humped oxen (evidently similar to the humped 
bulls of India). All the villages were fortified with mud 
walls. This plam was not well pohced by the Mongol 
governor of Kerman, and a formidable body of marauders 
was at large in the area. 

The Polos had a narrow escape from these bandits, one 
of the very few personal adventures which are mentioned 
in Marco’s Book. To understand what happened we have 
to suppose that the Polos were travelling not only with 
their own animals, servants and guards, but as part of a 
larger caravan. At a certain part of the road one of those 
dust fogs which can be so bad as to cause nearly total 
darkness came on. The robbers made their attack hidden 
by the murky air. The Polos and their own party, which 
numbered seven, only just managed to throw themselves 
into a walled village close by, called Conosalmi. All the 
rest of the caravan was captured by the bandits, some of 
its members being sold as slaves and others put to death. 
Marco, who in the course of Ins travels saw some very 
curious things in the East, believed that these robbers had 
the power of calling up the fog by magical incantations 
and always did so to cover their attack. Other writers 
have given us mformation about this so-called inagical 
fog, more properly called dry fog, as its particles are dust. 

* See note at end of chapter. 
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They relate that in a battle between the armies of Sind and 
Cutch in 1762 such a dry fog came on, obscuring the 
light of day for some six hours, during which time the 
armies became inextricably mingled. When the fog 
drifted off and the soldiers of each side sawathemselves 
surrounded, both armies retreated in panic. The behef 
that such a dry fog was a magical phenomenon was wide¬ 
spread, probably because the magicians, who always 
accompanied oriental armies, claimed that they could 
bring it on. 

After this alarming experience, the Polos continued 
their journey towards Hormuz. Three days’ march took 
them over a second pass to the plain leading to the port, a 
plain watered with streams from.the mountains they had 
crossed and dotted with date-palms and other fruit trees. 
At that time Hormuz was on the mainland, not on the 
island where in the sixteenth century the Portuguese built 
their fortress. ‘It was a city,’ says Polo, ‘of enormous 
trade.’ The sea route from India and China terminated 
there. It seems, however, that when the Polos inspected 
the ships in the port, they found them smaller than they 
had expected, and were afraid to risk a voyage in them. 
They, therefore, abandoned the idea of going by sea to 
China, and decided to retrace their steps to Kerman, and 
there take the left fork which would bring them on to the 
Silk Road. On their return to Europe twenty years later 
they were to take the sea route, but they had by then be¬ 
come grandees of China, and were provided by the 
Khakhan with large and comfortable ships. 

They found the heat in Hormuz unbearable, as every¬ 
one knows who campaigned in the Persian Gidf in the 
first world war. Marco gives some account of the terrible 
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desert wind which blows at the place. He says; ‘Insummer 
thewmd often blows across the sands which surround the 
plam, and it is so intolerably hot that it would kill any¬ 
body, who did not at once plunge into water up to the 
neck.’ He gt)es on to relate that while they were there, the 
governor of Kerman sent men to collect revenue due by 
the Province of Hormuz, which was under his jurisdiction. 
The revenue colle^;tors were caught early one morning in 
the desert by tliis hot wind, and all of them were suffo¬ 
cated. The..authorities in Hormuz, hearing of this mishap, 
sent out a party to bury the bodies, but they found them 
so dried up that they were brittle, and could not be hfted 
without the limbs and heads breaking off, as a biscuit 
breaks. Subsequent travellers have fully confirmed Polo’s 
account of this wind. Indeed, it is well known to blow in 
other deserts and at its worst suffocates a traveller in a few 
moments, afterwards drying his body like tinder. 

However, the Polos returned from Hormuz to Ker¬ 
man without meeting this danger, and arrived safely at 
that city. 


Note on route to China 

Tliough the Mongols had opened the land rout? via 
tire Silk Road from China to the Mediterranean, they 
had not been able to open the sea route further than the 
port of Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, because the Moslems 
whom they had not entirely overcome held Egypt and, 
therefore, the Red Sea approach to the Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA 

'k 

N orthwards from Kerman was a stark desert, 
sometimes called the Naked Desert. It was tot¬ 
ally without fresh water and vegetation. Even 
wild beasts were not seen, for there was nothing for them 
to eat. It was a hundred miles across, and the Polos, carry¬ 
ing their water with them, toiled over its burning sands to 
Kubenan, a large town where metal mining was carried 
on. Leaving Kubenan, they again entered a desert, as 
dried up as the other and as cruel to pass over. After 
marching for eight days they came to Tabas, a town on 
the northern border of Persia. The desert was behind them 
and they were ha a temperate clime, well populated with 
good-lookuig people. 

Marco Polo, as we have seen, was always on the look¬ 
out for the rare and extraordinary. The remote region 
tlorough which he now travelled lay between Persia and 
Afghanistan aiad memories of Alexander the Great’s inva¬ 
sion of India still lingered there. During the Middle Ages 
classical history was forgotten and legend took its place. 
Several legendary Hves of Alexander were written, for he 
was thought of as the most strildng figure of antiquity. 
When he was marclohig on India he was supposed to have 
come to a place where was a sacred tree. If you stand be¬ 
neath the tree and think of a question that you want 
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answered, the tree itself will reply, they told him. He 
stepped beneath the tree and put the question silently: 
‘Shall I become King of the World and return safely to 
Mac^don?’ The answer came from the tree in an Indian 
language: ‘•You will be King of the World but you will 
never see Macedon again.’ This was the story current in 
Marco Polo’s time. One can, therefore, imagine his excite¬ 
ment when the j^eople of Tabas informed him that this 
very same tree that had prophesied so truly to Alexander 
was still, after fifteen centuries, to be seen in a plain to the 
northward, a sohtary tree of immense proportions. He 
was not able, however, to visit it, because it was too far 
off the road. No doubt there was a great and ancient plane 
tree at the place and the legend of Alexander had been 
attached to it by the people. ' 

The townsmen of Tabas also spoke to him of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. This personage, perhaps the most 
extraordinary of the Polos’ contemporaries, had lived at 
Alamut (Eagle’s Nest), a great castle south of the Caspian. 
Near his castle, they said, was a secluded valley that could 
be entered only from one end, and that through a gate in 
a wall. 

The Old Man laid the valley out as a garden with fruit 
trees, flowers, and streams of clear water. Dotted about 
were elegant pavilions, curiously carved and gilt, with 
pictures on the walls, and sum.ptuously furnished with 
carpets and lamps. To each pavilion young women were 
attached, able to dance and smg and play; and servants 
stood ready at call to bring in dainties and cups of wine. 
The Old Man’s aim was to make the valley as near like 
Paradise as he could, not for his own pleasure but for poh- 
tical reasons. He was the head of a sect of heretical 
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Moslems, called the Ismailis, which had been founded 
two centuries earher. As such he was a sort of Pope or 
Caliph, believed by liis adherents to be the vice-regent of 
God. Besides Alamut he had other strongly fortified 
castles, as the Crusaders had in Palestine. But diving as he 
did inside an orthodox Moslem country, his position 
was precarious, for the Ismaihs were a small minor¬ 
ity. It was to give himself more powep that he built his 
paradise. 

The explanation is curious. To make his vj/iU felt he 
used assassination. If his demands were not met, if he sus¬ 
pected a king or prince of designs against him, he sent out 
■ specially trained and devoted assassins who generally man¬ 
aged to do away with the offending person because they 
were ready to expose themselves recklessly. They would 
creep up in a mosque, for instance, during the prayers, 
and in full view of the congregation despatch their 
quarry. It was to work up his assassms to the right pitch 
of fanaticism that he used the paradise. 

The persons he employed as his murderous envoys were 
simple hill folks. First he would speak to them of the 
dehghts of Paradise and how he, as a great Imam of God, 
had the power to grant Paradise to whom he would. 
When the time came that he had an assassination in view, 
he would give a selected few of his most stalwart young 
adherents a drmk of hashish, a stupefy-ing hemp drug. They 
would be carried unconscious into the lovely valley and, 
when they woke up, beheved themselves in Paradise 
because its deUghts were exactly as he had described. 
After the young men had been there long enough to 
enjoy themselves thoroughly, he caused them again to 
drink hashish and be carried out and brought to his castle. 
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when they came to their senses they felt sad, as was 
natural, at finding themselves no longer in Paradise. The 
Old Man would then say to them; Tf you go on such- 
and-such a mission and kill So-and-so, my angels will 
carry you«back to Paradise, whether you surviv6 or 
whether you do not.’ This was enough to ensure their 
devoted service. No matter how desperate was the ven¬ 
ture, he could always get ardent volunteers. So successful 
were these methods of his, that the neighbouring princes 
hved in considerable fear of him. 

Marco Polo goes on to relate how, when the Mongols 
conquered the Persian area, they came face to face with 
the Old Man of the Mountain. He shut himself up in his 
fortress of Alamut, but the formidable Hulagu deter¬ 
mined to extirpate him and liis sect, and succeeded in 
destroying his castle and his paradise, after great trouble, 
in 1256, that is fifteen years before Marco’s journey 
east. 

This story of the Old Man of the Mountain is no fancy. 
He was a well-known and dreaded figure of those times 
and many other historians describe him. He (that is to say, 
the line of Ism^iU pontiffs from 1090 to 1256) succeeded 
in assassinating a series of prominent persons. The list in¬ 
cludes a Shah of Persia, a Grand Vizier of Egypt, two 
Cahphs of Baghdad, and Raymond, Count of TripoH, 
and Conrad, King of Jerusalem (both of these prominent 
Crusaders). One of the Old Man’s subordinates, who 
copied his proceedings in every detail and also constructed 
a paradise, Hved in the Lebanon Mountains near Damas¬ 
cus. He was known by the same title of Old Man of the 
Mountain, or, sometimes, as the Old Man of Syria. This 
person was visited once by Count Henry of Champagne, 
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the Crusader. Count Henry was shown round the castle 
and remarked on two young men clothed in white, sitting 
on the top of one of the towers. The Ismaili Imam turned 
to liim, saying: ‘I wonder whether you have any subjects 
as dfcvdted as mine?’ And, without waiting formn answer, 
he signed to the two young men,- who immediately 
jumped from the tower and were killed. It is interesting 
to remember that our Edward I, when, Prince of Wales, 
had a very narrow escape from being killed by Ismaili 
assassins at Acre in 1272, shortly after the Polos had left 
that city. Another of the Old Man’s feats was to provide 
the Enghsh language wit;^L the new word, assassin, which 
is derived fromf the Arabic hashshashin, hashish eaters. 

The sequel islmpossible to omit, though it has nothing 
to do with the Polos. After Hulagu’s overthrow of the 
Ismaihs, the sect went underground and continued to 
elect its Imam or Pontiff in secret. Time passed and an 
Ismadi missionary went to India and converted a large 
number of Hindus in the Bombay region, who took after¬ 
wards the name of Khojas. These people used to send 
subscriptions to the Imam in Persia. In 1840 the Imam’s 
name was Aga Khan. He tried to set him,?elf up in Ker¬ 
man as an independent sovereign, but was worsted and 
escaped to India, where the Khojas welcomed him with 
joy as the head of their religion come to dwell amongst 
them. They did not think it incongruous when later he 
became a great social fignre in Anglo-Indian society and 
the chief patron of the Bombay Turf Club. If you look up 
his successor, the present Aga Khan, in Who's Who, you 
find that he describes liimself as the Head of the Ismailis. 
That the descendant of the Old Man of the Mountain 
should have won the Triple Crown on the English Turf 
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while remaining Imam is perhaps not such a paradox as it 
seems, for we may be sure that the medieval Pontiffs of 
the Ismadis, living as they did in the centre of the most 
noted horse country ia the world, were also good judges 
of equineTorm. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SILK ROAD 

B ut now let us go back to our journey,’ as Marco 
Polo writes at the end of his account of the Old 
Man. We left the travellers at Tabas. From there 
they made their way without incident in a north-east 
direction, crossing ijito Afghanistan and going via Herat 
to Balk. 

For centuries Balk had been a well-known junction on 
the trade routes. One road went down to India via Kabul 
and Peshawar; you could also go due north to Samarkand, 
two hundred and fifty miles away, or north-west to Bok¬ 
hara, about the same distance off. The two elder Polos, as 
I have said, had entered the northern branch of the Silk 
Road from Bokliara. The question now was whether the 
three of them should take the same route again or the 
more southerly route which went directly from Balk 
across the Pamir ranges to Kashgar and Yarkand. Since 
they were at Balk, the southerly route was much shorter. 
They decided to take it, though the mountain barrier of 
the Pamirs between Balk and Kashgar was very difficult 
to cross. 

During the long road which they had travelled from 
the Mediterranean, they had probably seen but few Mon¬ 
gols, though aU the time in territory under Mongol rule. 
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The inhabitants of the various countries were as they had 
been before they were conquered. It is doubtful whether 
even those in authority, except a few at the very top and 
the armed forces of occupation, were Mongol by race. In 
the villages and on the roads were Persians, Armerdans, 
Arabs and Jews, dressed as usual and going about tlieir 
habitual tasks. Nevertheless, the presence of the Mongol 
power must haye been evident. The Polos themselves 
were indications of that power; they carried the Khakhan’s 
golden tablets and had the right to demand in his name 
from any person every facihty they might require, such as 
provisions, remoimts, baggage animals and protection. An¬ 
other sign of the Mongol conquest was the ruins. Balk 
was still largely in ruins. Jenghis Khan had sacked it in 
1222 and now, fifty years later, though the inhabitants 
who had survived the general massacre, which accom¬ 
panied the sack, had crept back, the principal buddings 
were not yet repaired. It had been noted for its mosques 
and palaces. Its history stretched back for fifteen hundred 
years to the time when it had been the capital of Bactria, 
the most easterly of the Greek states founded by Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Indeed, Alexander was stdl spoken of 
there, for Marco Polo mentions the tradition that the 
fabulous Macedonian was married in Balk to Roxana, the 
daughter of Darius, King of Persia. The miserable rem¬ 
nant of its citizens clung to that story, which seemed to 
soften the cold reaUty of ruin; and Marco, too, by men¬ 
tioning it, suggests that he, in spite of his admiration for 
Kublai Khan and the exploits of the Mongols, took pride 
in the thought that a European conqueror had once pene¬ 
trated so far into the East. We have to remember that no 
other European had been able to accomphsh so much; 
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even the great Roman Empire had stopped at the Euph¬ 
rates. Nowadays, the feats of Alexander hardly move us, 
because we have seen all Asia fall under our power. But 
in the thirteenth century, particularly after the Mongol 
invasions and the sack ofpart of Europe by these orientals, 
Alexander’s reputation was at a dizzy height. Although 
there had been a pause in the invasions and the Mongols 
seemed to be settling down, the danger remained that 
they might attack again. How wonderful, therefore, to 
think that once a European had succeeded, not only in 
marching victoriously as far as Balk, but in planting a 
kingdom there, an outpost of Europe against the dwellers 
of the steppe! Tliese thoughts were at the back of Marco 
Polo’s mind, for, though he became very orientalized, he 
was a true European who eventually had enough of the 
Mongols and was happy to return to Venice. 

Balk, besides being a symbol of the extreme Emit of 
Greek civilization, was a place beyond which there came 
a geographical change. The tangled mass of momitains, 
called the Roof of the World and wlrich includes the 
Pamirs and the Hindukush, towered up to the east of it, 
and to cross them was a greater undertaking than any¬ 
thing the travellers had faced as yet. But among the 
mountains they found a tableland called Badakhshan 
which was a deHghtful place. ‘It is a hard day’s work to 
get to the top,’ writes Polo, ‘and there you find a wide 
plain covered with grass and trees.’ Through this parkland 
flowed streams of sparkhng water full of trout. The air 
was so pure that the plateau was regarded as a sanatoriuift 
by those hving in the valleys, and a visit there cured y^U 
of a fever. ‘I have proved this by experience,’ Polo cdli- 
tinues, ‘for when hi those parts I had been ill for about a 
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year, but on visiting the plateau, as I was advised to do, I 
recovered at once.’ 

This is one of the very few personal touches in the so- 
called Travels or Book of Ser Marco Polo, and is rather 
vague. Wc may suppose that Marco had not been feeling 
well for some time and that a change of air to this sort of 
hill station put him right, but one cannot say how long 
his illness had delayed them. The fact is that neither the 
exact route nor details of the time spent m covering it, 
can be wrung from the text. The whole journey to China 
is said to have taken three years and a half But where the 
three Polos halted or what was the cause of such slow 
progress, is not given. 

The elder Polos had taken a year to travel from Bok¬ 
hara to Peking, a journey of similar length to that which 
they were now commencing. The distance was about 
three thousand miles, and an average of ten miles a day 
with a halt once a week gives a year’s journey. Ten miles 
a day does not seem much to us here in the twentieth 
century, but it is still about the maximum that you can 
average with ox carts, camels or pack ponies over the 
roads of Asia. The distances in the Mongol Empire were 
so enormous that control by the centre over the parts 
would have been impossible without post horses and regu¬ 
lar post stations. The ordinary messenger did twenty-five 
miles a day from one station to another, but the express 
messenger changing horses at frequent intervals could 
gallop four h imdred miles in the twentv-four hours. If 
we can imagine that such a pace was ever kept up from 
PelT.uig to Balk, the distance could have been covered in a 
w'&k. But I am sure that not even the most desperately 
urgent message could have arrived in under a month. 
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From time to time the Polos must have seen such messen¬ 
gers speedmg by, a sight which will have made them feel 
that they were already in touch with Kublai. In fact, their 
progress was reported to him, for they were met forty 
marches out of Peking (at least four hundred''miles) by 
officials whom he sent for that purpose. Remembering 
how anxious they were to start back for China, we may 
assume that, if their journey actually took three/ years, 
they let him know the cause of their slow passage, so that 
he should not be annoyed with them. 

But, as I have said, nothing of this is mentioned in the 
text, which is not a methodical description of their itiner¬ 
ary, but a series of notes on points of interest along the 
route they followed. The Book was not intended to be 
a volume of personal adventures but a record of selected 
facts wliich Polo considered important because they were 
unknown to the Europeans of his day, and which he 
thought they should know; in short, his object was geo¬ 
graphical, not biographical, and he meant to instruct 
rather than entertain. Nevertheless, he does entertain be- ’ 
cause he is interesting, and I shall now pick out some of 
the more interesting observations he makes on the road 
between Balk and Peking. 

After leaving Badakhshan and its lovely highlands, the 
travellers penetrated into the region of higher mountains. 
The road at first followed the course of the upper waters 
of the Oxus, the great and famous river of that region. 
Gradually the ascent steepened and after a fortnight’s 
march they wfere on the immensely high plateau of the 
Pamirs, ‘it is said the highest place in the world’. Ther(?M 
was a frozen lake, Sirikoh frotn whose western end issj!* 4 ( 
the Oxus. It was here that Polo saw the wild shee^ ot 
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those mountains with the great curly horns, four and a 
half feet long on the curve, which are now called after 
him, the Ovis Poli. 

The elevation of this plateau is known to be 15,600 feet, 
and about k rise peaks to 19,000 feet. During the march of 
a fortnight across it Marco records that they could nof get 
their food to cook properly, as if the fire had lost some of 
its heat. He did not understand the real reason—that 
water boils at a lower temperature as the elevation rises 
and that jit a great height it will not, though hoding, 
soften rice or meat in the usual way. 

After crossing this inhospitable waste it was a pleasure 
to descend to Kashgar ‘with its beautiful gardens and 
vineyards, and ample estates growing a quantity of cot¬ 
ton’. Kashgar is now included in China, as it hes in Sin- 
kiang, the most westerly province. The travellers were 
gettmg on. Here they turned south-east across the flat 
plain and covered the hundred and fifty miles to Yarkand. 
Marco notes that its citizens were afihcted with goitre and 
explains it as due to ‘some quaUty in their drinking water’, 
an intelligent assumption which very few of his contem¬ 
poraries would have thought of making. The inhabitants 
of that region still have goitre, as we know from recent 
travellers. Indeed, that part of the world has changed little 
since the Polos’ time. Peter Fleming, The Times’ corre¬ 
spondent, accompanied by Ella Maillart, travelled from 
Peking to Kashgar-in 1935 by a route, the latter part of 
which was the same as that taken by our author. They 
each pubhshed a book'on the journey and, as they give 
much more information than did Polo, their books sup¬ 
plement his at this point and, together with the photo¬ 
graphs with which they are illustrated, make it easier for 
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us to visualize what his journey was like. They covered 
the distance m six months. From Kashgar they turned 
south and, crossing the Mintaka Pass, descended into 
Kashmir. The Polos passed close to the Mintaka Pass and 
Marco takes the opportunity of making some observa¬ 
tions about Kashmir. So accurate are these, that some 
people think that he may have gone to Srinagar, its capi¬ 
tal, and stayed there a while. But as the^text does not say 
so, that is only surmise. 

From Yarkand, the caravan route passes o.ver sandy 
wastes from oasis to oasis, the principal ones being Kotan, 
Kiria, Cha-chan and Lop, spread out over about a thousand 
iniles. Polo’s notes on these locaHties are very fragment¬ 
ary; he did not know their old history. The oases had been 
famous for centuries as the principal stopping places on 
the southern branch of the Silk Road. Not oixly did silk 
from China pass westwards that way, but Buddhism, 
Nestorian Christianity and Greek art influences had been 
carried eastwards along it. They had been flourishing 
places, full of monasteries, both Christian and Buddhist, 
and noted for their high and happy dvflization. Polo, as I 
say, knew nothing of tliis. Times had changed; the oases 
were no longer prosperous. They had been overrmr 
again and again by nomads from the steppe. Closure of 
the road had been frequent, and often it lasted for cen¬ 
turies. Though it was open again now under the victori¬ 
ous Mongols, it had not been open long enough to bring 
back the old prosperity. Moreover, the inhabitants had 
been massacred and enslaved, and their culture had been 
ruined beyond repair. 

Between Kotan and Cha-chan the country has always 
been noted for its jade mines. The Polos had never heard 
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of jade, and they refer to it as jasper and chalcedony, but 
there is no doubt that they are talking of the stone so 
prized by the Chinese. It is found in boulders in the water¬ 
courses, some of it white, some dark green, almost as 
beautiful as' an emerald, some yellow, some vermilion, 
and some even jet black. 

The oasis of Lop seems to have been in the vicinity of 
the Lopnor Lakei Beyond it was an arm of the Gobi 
Desert which stretched north and east into the steppe. 
This tract'was liable to take a month to cross. While 
travelling between the oases, supphes and water were 
available in sufficient ‘quantities, but here there were no 
inhabitants, no game, no vegetation, but only small wells 
at the end of each day’s march. 

Before starting to pass over this formidable waste, 
travellers were in the habit of halting a week at Lop to 
rest themselves and refresh, and to get their animals in 
good fettle. Polo has something to say about the crossing 
of the sand, which may sound incredible, but has been 
remarked by many other travellers in that region. He 
writes: ‘An extraordinary thuig is related of this desert, 
that if travellers are on the move by night, and one of 
them chances to lag behind, when he tries to regain his 
company, he will hear spirits talking and wiU suppose 
them to be his comrades. Sometimes the spirits will call 
him by name, and then the traveller is often led astray and 
never finds his party. Such strayed travellers will hear as 
it were the tramp and hum of a great cavalcade of people 
some distance away from the main line of the route and, 
taking this to be their companions, they will follow the 
sound and at dawn they will find it was all a delusion, and 
that they are completely lost. Even in the daytime, one 
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hears spirits talking, and sometimes the sound of musical 
instruments, particularly drums, and of clashings of 
weapons.’ 

This behef that the Gobi Desert was haunted by spirits, 
which mocked travellers, was a very old one^ The fifth- 
ceiltury Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hein, says in his Travels: ‘In 
the Gobi there are a great many evil demons. There are 
also hot winds wliich kill all they encounter. There are no 
birds or beasts to be seen and so far as the eye can reach 
the route is marked by the bleached bones of men who 
have attempted to cross.’ The more famous Chinese trav¬ 
eller of the seventh century, Hsiian Tsang, also saw 
visions of troops marching with gleaming arms and wav¬ 
ing banners, shifting, vanishing and reappearing. 

This phenomenon seems to have two explanations. 
The loneliness and desolation of the desert, the danger of 
losing one’s bearing, the sight of human bones, the thirst 
and the fatigue—all these tended to make travellers hght- 
headed and inclined to see and hear things which were not 
there. Moreover, there were certain sights and sounds of a 
pecuhar sort. Mirages, as we know, can give an impression 
not only of water, but also of people. Even modern trav¬ 
ellers have spoken of hearing the sound of music and 
drums. This seems to be occasioned by the shifting sand. 
When the wind blows in certain directions, the sand 
moves rapidly on the surface of the sand-hills, making, in 
some cases, the sound of drumming. Indeed, parts of the 
desert have been named the Singing Sands. 

After their thirty days’ march over the Gobi Desert, 
the travellers arrived at Tim-huang, the point near where 
the north branch of the Silk Road joins the southern. 
This place is known to fame on account of the Caves of 
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the Thousand Buddhas, which are situated about eight 
miles beyond it. It was a great Buddhist centre in the 
Middle Ages. The caves contain the largest stone sculp¬ 
tures in China, some of them being over one hundred feet 
high. Marco Polo does not say whether he visited tlJese 
caves, but he observes that the inhabitants were Budd¬ 
hists, along with some Nestorian Christians, and that the 
place was fuU of temples containing images in wood, 
terra-cotta, stone and bronze. He also describes the Budd¬ 
hist practice of cremation, and how paper figures of men, 
horses and camels were burnt along with the corpse, with 
the idea that these figures would be of use to the deceased 
in the next world. The Chinese had long practised this 
custom, and a custom similar to it where pottery figures 
of men and animals were buried with the deceased. We 
have aU seen the T’ang horses now so plentiful in private 
collections in this coimtry. When railways began to be 
built in Cliitia, cuttings were dug through ancient ceme¬ 
teries and the figures were found, though the memory of 
them had long been lost. 

From Tun-huang the caravan route to China bears 
south-east, via Su-chow, Kan-chow . which is on the ex¬ 
tremity of the Great Wall, and Lan-chow. These from 
old days were Chinese cities, for they lay on the edge of 
the Chinese homeland at the great bend of the Yellow 
River, Lan-chow being on that river. From there the 
travellers did not take the usual route to the old capital, 
Ch’ang-an, and so through Honan to Peking, but bore 
north again, following the course of the Yellow River to 
the top of the bend on the edge of the steppe. It was some¬ 
where in that vicinity that they were met by the messen¬ 
gers sent by Kublai, the Khakhan, and were brought to 
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Shang-tu, his favourite summer residence, which lay 
about three hundred miles north of Peking, and outside 
the Great Wall. 

Kublai received them in pubhc audience. He seemed 
detghted to see them again. They made him the reverence 
called the kow-tow, the elaborate prostration which later 
Europeans, particularly the British, found too servile, for 
it involved not only kneehng on both Iqiees, but touching 
the ground with the forehead several times. After they 
had thus paid their respects, Kublai bade thern stand up, 
and asked them questions. What sort of journey had they 
had? And had they done what he had asked them to do? 
Whereupon they presented the letter and credentials from 
the Pope and also the oil from the Holy Sepulchre. He 
appeared very pleased, though they had failed to bring 
the friars. ‘And who is the young man?’ he asked smiHng. 
Nicplo Polo rephed: ‘He is my son. Your Majesty, and 
your faithful servant.’ ‘Welcome is he too,’ declared the 
Emperor. 

After tliis gracious reception, they received much 
attention from everybody at court. 
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THE MONGOLS 

I have said further back that Marco on his passage to 
China •cannot have seen the Mongols as a people, 
because he did not travel on to the steppe where they 
lived in their felt tents, with their horses and cattle grazing 
round them. Not being agriculturalists, they dwelt in 
camps, not villages, for they had continually to move on 
to fresh grass. Their only town was Karakorum, hundreds 
of miles into the steppe, beyond the Gobi, at the back of 
beyond, and even it was more a camp than a town, a per¬ 
manent camp for the heads of the vast administration. 
Kublai, when at the age of forty-four he became Kha- 
khan in. 1260, left Karakorum and took.up his residence in 
Peking. By the mere fact of doing so, he ceased to be a 
true Mongol and adopted Chinese civilization. He should 
be regarded as one of the many barbarian conquerors who 
have governed China, or part of it. Such conquerors 
always adopted Chinese ways of hfe. Yet they retained 
something of their original habits. We have seen how the 
Polos found him, not at Peking, but on hoHday at Shang- 
tu outside the Great Wall. The true Chinese emperors 
never had a summer palace so far out into the wild. But 
Kublai, as a Mongol, loved open spaces. He could not 
stand Peking all the year round. He intensely enjoyed 
hunting and hawkiiag, and so built a summer lodge by 
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the northern plains. Shang-tu, as far from Peking as the 
Highlands are from London, was on the border of true 
Mongol country. This enabled Marco Polo to observe 
how the Mongols hved on the steppe, a way of Hfe.com¬ 
mon to all the tribes that were settled there,‘^and which 
had not changed from time immemorial, except that the 
Mongols, having conquered so much of the world, were 
far richer than the usual nomads. 

Marco gives an account of them in their hamits, and I 
shall now mention some of the things he says. Tie cannot 
have visited Karakorum, for it lay seven hundred miles 
away to the north-west, and indeed he does not attempt 
to describe it. To give an idea of what it was hke, I will 
quote Rubruquis, a friar who went there in 1253 on a 
mission from the Pope. This Rubruquis was a remarkable 
person and his Journey to the Eastern Parts of the World is 'a 
more exciting travel book than Marco’s, though Httle 
known except to scholars. Of Karakorum he writes: ‘If 
you set aside the Khakhan’s own Palace, it is riot as good 
as the borough of St. Denis, and as for the Palace, the 
Abbey of St. Denis is worth ten of it.’ And he goes on to 
say that there were only two streets in the place, and the 
people who lived in them were not Mongols but foreign 
traders from Persia and China, and the secretaries in 
charge of the government departments, who were of 
various nations. There was a Christian church of sorts and 
a Mohammedan mosque. The town had a mud wall and 
four gates, each of which was by an open market. When 
Rubruquis was there, Mangu, Kublai’s brother, was 
Klrakhan, the man who sent Hulagu against Baghdad and 
made the last Cahph eat his gold. But though he was the 
most powerful King in the world, he kept no permanent 
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state ill liis capital. The fact was that he was seldom in 
residence. Once a year he held a wine party, from which 
his guests were carried home drunk. The rest of the year 
he was moving about, with his cavalry or, like a gypsy, 
in his caravans. 

As I have said, Kublai changed all this. By buildmg a 
permanent palace in the Chinese style at Peking, he put an 
end to the nom^d custom of changing from camp to 
camp. 

Karakotum, though the Mongol capital up till the time 
of Kublai’s move, was, in fact, never more than a depot, 
a government treasury and store, a rendezvous for envoys 
and a place where on the occasion of the ]^akhan’|S death 
his family assembled to elect a successor. The Mongols 
themselves hved outside on the vast plains. Polo describes 
their houses, or rather tents, of trelhs-work covered with 
felt. When they trekked to fresh pastures they put the 
tents bodily on to waggons, sometimes so large that the 
wheel-track was as much as twenty feet broad and the 
oxen as many as twenty. It was like an encampment of 
gypsies on the march. Since they did not raise crops, they 
had to hve on what their herds provided, meat and milk. 
Mare’s milk they preferred, but did not drink it until 
after it had been made into a wine called kumiz by. stir¬ 
ring it vigorously for four days as it fermented. Of it 
Rubruquis said: ‘It makes a man’s inside feel very cosy.’ 
Though children drank it, the brew could be strong— 
strong enough to send Mangu’s guests home drunk. 
Bibars, the Mameluke, whose tennis I have mentioned, 
died after a drinking-bout of kumiz. 

Marco Polo goes on to say that the Mongols, simple 
folk enough, used the wealth that came to them after 
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their victories on clothes. Though living the life of cattle¬ 
men, always in the saddle, for ever camping, the more 
well-to-do wore ‘gold and silkstuffs, lined with costly 
furs, such as sable and ermine, vair and fox-skin, in the 
richest fashion.’ But they never washed; indeed, they had 
a superstition that it offended the spirit that Hved in a 
river to wash in its water. All their Hves they never 
washed, and even medieval Europeans thought them very 
filthy. Marco has a good deal to say about the extreme 
toughness of the Mongol soldier. That their endurance 
helped them to conquer the biggest half of the world, I 
have stated, and in this connection he writes: ‘In case of 
great urgency, they will ride ten days without cooking a 
meal. To sustain themselves they will open a vein in their 
horses and let the blood jet into their mouths.’ Their 
horses could keep going without grain and would find 
the grass under snow by scraping down to it with their 
front hooves. Such, says Polo, was what the genuine 
Mongols were hke; but those who moved into the con¬ 
quered countries, into Persia or China, rapidly degener¬ 
ated. They took baths, ate rich foods of aU sorts, and did 
not take so much exercise. 
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AT THE SUMMER PALACE 




W hen t^e Polos reached the summer palace of 
Shang-tu in 1275, Kublai had been Emperor 
for fifteen years and was fifty-nine years of 
age. Though he had adopted Chinese civilization, he re¬ 
tained, particularly when on tour, many manly charac- 
%£eristics of his Mongol race. At Shang-tu he Hved a 
sporting out-of-door life which Marco as a European, a 
great traveller, and a man of action, understood and ad¬ 
mired far more than he would have the highly cultivated, 
hterary, artistic and ceremonial style normally charac¬ 
teristic of the Chinese Court. In fact, in his Book he has 
very little to say about art, Hterature and plnlosophy. He 
was not qualified, indeed, to form any opinion of Chinese 
culture. He admired the Chinese as great craftsmen, and 
their elegance and luxury astonished him. But his hero 
was Kublai, and his Book is about the domination of China 
by the Mongols. Europe’s experience of them was as 
murderous, implacable invaders; he shows them as 
sportsmen and country gentlemen. That is one of the 
reasons why his European readers refused to beheve him; 
they, or their fathers, had seen the dread riders of the 
steppe, and Polo’s picture of these same riders mellowed 
by victory into jolly squires was too much to credit. 

We shall take a look now at Shang-tu through our ^ 
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author’s eyes. But first let me mention that Shang-tu was 
the same as the Xanadu in Coleridge’s poem, that begins; 
‘In Xanadu did Kubla Eihan,’ a poem that he wrote 
after reading Marco Polo’s Book and having a dream 
of what he had read. As we shall see, strange things 
went on in Shang-tu, enchantments which the poet, 
writing of his dream, does not describe directly, but 
which, transformed by dream, come put in the atmos¬ 
phere of the poem. 

Shang-tu consisted of an iimer enclosure, .contahiing 
the various palace buildings, and an outer enclosure, the 
whole surrounded by a park which was sixteen miles in 
circumference. The palace was of marble, says Polo, ‘gilt 
and painted with figures of men and animals, beasts and 
birds, trees and flowers, aU executed with such exquisite 
art that you regard them with delight and astonishment’. 
In 1872, excavation on the site, now overgrown with 
rank grass and weeds, confirmed this loose descriptipn, 
for among the foundations of the palace buildings, which 
could still be traced, were found fragments of marble 
hons, dragons, and other sculptures. We may assume that 
the palace was built for Kublai by Chinese architects and 
that its style was wholly Chinese, for the Mongols had no 
arcliitecture of their own. As such, we can easily visuahze 
it, a collection of paviHons, terraces, and porticoes, the 
pillars carved with fantastic animals, the roofs with end- 
tiles representing monsters; and, inside, screens and hang¬ 
ing scrolls of flowers and birds. 

The park was, m part, an ornamental garden with 
fountains, streams and lawns that followed the undulating 
contour of the ground, and in part a deer-park. Kublai, 
with his passion for hawking and falconry,-had birds that 
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would pull down a small deer. For large deer he kept 
cheetahs, and Polo says that he saw him once riding out 
with a cheetah sitting behind his saddle. In the middle of 
the park was a bamboo palace, a charming pavilion, gilt 
all over and elaborately finished inside, its roof supported 
by pillars, the capitals of which were dragons. The roof 
was not tiled, but of lacquered bamboo. So light and airy 
a tiling it was, that it had to be braced with stays, ropes 
made of pure silk. There were also extensive stables in the 
park, for Kublai had a stud of ten thousand white horses, 
a special breed reserved to himself The mUk of the mares 
he drank, in the form of kumiz. 

The Mongols beUeved in a Supreme Bemg and subor¬ 
dinate spirits, as did both the Christians and the Budd¬ 
hists, but their refigious practices were simpler and less 
precise than in those established churches. Kublai thought 
that Mongol befiefs could be welded with advantage into 
either Christianity or Buddhism or both. That was in Iris 
mind when he asked the elder Polos to bring friars. He 
had already introduced Buddhism of a sort, and Marco 
tells some curious stories of the monks. 

The monks whom Kublai had brought in were from 
Tibet and Kashmir. The Buddhism in those countries (for 
Kashmir had many Buddhists then) was largely mixed 
with magic, and the monks whom Marco saw at Shang- 
tu and later at Peking were adepts in that art. He relates a 
scene which he witnessed. Kublai was at dinner, seated at 
his table on a dais, as was the usual custom. In the middle 
of the hall, about ten yards away, was a sideboard, on 
which his drinking cups were set out, ready filled with 
kumiz, and when he called for a cup an attendant brought 
it. Some Tibetan or Kashmiri monks were present. They 
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declared that they could cause the cups to move through 
the air from the sideboard to the Khakhan’s table without 
anyone toucliing them, or their wine being spilt. There 
followed some kind of magic incantation. Polo calls it an 
enchantment, but does not say what form it'took. Such 
rituals were generally accompanied by music and drum¬ 
ming, during which the executants would fall into a 
trance. At a certain moment the phenomenon would 
occur. Polo omits all detail of this sort and declares 
shortly that he saw the cups move mysteriously through 
the air from the sideboard to the imperial table. ‘I am not 
teUing you a He,’ he writes. ‘What I have stated is exactly 
true.’ And he adds: ‘There are people skilled in necro¬ 
mancy resident in Europe who will not only confirm this 
but can do the hke.’ His explanation is simple; such people 
can get the Devil to help them. 

'It is generally held by modern critics that Marco Polo 
recorded in his Book only what he beheved to be true. We 
may take it as certain that he saw the cups moving through 
the air, or beUeved that he saw them, as did Kublai and 
the many who are stated to have been present. What 
really happened we have no means of judging. That par¬ 
ticular type of magical feat is of great antiquity. I have 
come across mention of a similar enchantment in the 
works of the Chinese historian Pan Ku, who, writing in 
the first century a.d. of the Emperor Wu of the second 
century b.c., describes how a magician from Shantung 
made chessmen move without toucliing them in order to 
convince the Emperor that he possessed magical powers. 
Friar Odoric, who visited China shortly after the Polos 
had left it, wrote that ‘jugglers cause gold cups full of good 
wine to fly through the air and offer themselves to the lips 
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of all who wish to drink’. It is recorded that a European 
magician called Cesare Maltesio ‘caused silver goblets to 
be moved by bounds from one end of the table to the 
other without the use of a magnet or of any other attach¬ 
ment,’ in the presence of Charles IX of France. The Jesuit 
Delrio, who records this, ascribes it like Polo to the Devil. 
Even as late as 1875, the traveller R. B. Shaw wrote of a 
Buddhist Abbot of Lanchau that he was said to have ‘the 
magic power of attracting cups and plates to him from a 
distance, sp that things fly through the air into his 
hands’. 

Now some people may hold that we have here to do 
with conjuring, clever conjuring no doubt, so skilful that 
no one perceived how it was done. But this raises great 
difficulties. There was plenty of conjuring at the time, but 
this feat was never looked upon as a conjuring trick, nor 
done in the way a trick is done. My own view is that it 
may have been a mediumistic phenomenon. The records 
of the great mediums of modern times have constant 
reference to solid objects that fly through the air. The 
marvel that Polo relates is of the same nature as levitation, 
of which many accounts have come from the East. It is 
also related to the rope trick, a kind of levitation. It is in¬ 
teresting to recall that Ibn Batuta, the great Arab traveller, 
who visited Chma some sixty years later than the Polos, 
describes in his Travels how he saw the rope trick at the 
court of the Viceroy of Hang-chow, the great city of 
which there wfll be a description later on. It was a terrify¬ 
ing thing to see, for not only did a boy climb up the rope 
out of sight, but he was followed by a man with a knife, 
and presently the boy’s arms, legs and, finally, his head 
fell down from the sky, streaming with blood. Ibn Batuta 
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writes: ‘All tlris astonished me beyond measure, and I had 
an attack of palpitation, hke that which overcame me 
once before in the presence of the Sultan of India when he 
showed me something of the same kind. But they gave 
m6 a cordial, which cured the attack.’ Batuta’a Arab com¬ 
panion took the view that it was all an hallucination. ‘I do 
not beheve that we actually saw the thmgs that we saw,’ 
he said. 

Kublai did not think the flying cups were an hallucina¬ 
tion. This is clear from a conversation which he had with 
Nicolo and Maffeo Polo on their first visit, when they 
were about to return to Europe. At Easter it seems that 
Kublai used to send for such Nestorian Christians as were 
resident in the capital, telling them to bring the Bible with 
them. His habit then was to kiss the Bible, while acolytes 
perfumed it with incense. On the principal festivals of the 
Jews, the Mohammedans and the Buddhists, he would do 
the hke, for, as he said, ‘there are four Prophets wor- 
sliipped and revered by all the world, Jesus Christ, Mo¬ 
hammed, Moses and Buddha. I pay my respects to each, 
so that whichever of the four happens to be master in 
Heaven, may give me his aid.’ But he leaned, it was said, 
particularly to Christianity, because he thought the beha¬ 
viour it taught was superior, an asset poHtically, for the 
more virtuous the people, the stabler the realm. 

At the time when he gave audience to the elder Polos 
before sending them home to get friars, they ventured to 
ask him why, since he was clearly drawn to Christianity, 
he did not become a Christian. The answer he gave shows 
that he was deeply impressed by the feats of the Buddhist 
monks, feats that he considered to be neither conjuring 
tricks nor hallucinations, but real happenings brought 
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about by the supernatural powers granted by Buddha. He 
said: ‘The Christians here cannot achieve what the Budd¬ 
hist monks do. When I sit at table the cups from the 
middlf of the hall come to me full of wine or other hquor 
without being touched by anybody, and I drink fr6m 
them. The Christians are unable to do this, or compass the 
other marvels that the Buddhists can, such as controlling 
the weather or pr9,dicting the future. That being so, my 
lords would think me foolish to become a Christian.’ 
And he ad.ded a remark that further revealed liis con¬ 
viction that the Buddhist monks had real supernatural 
powers: ‘If I turned Christian, the monks would be 
angered and by their supernatural arts might cause my 
death.’ 

Why he wanted the Polos to bring friars is now clearer. 
He thought that friars sent by the holy Pope would be 
hkely to have supernatural powers. If so, and if their 
powers were stronger than the monks’, so that they could 
even prevent them from performing the feat of the cups, 
he would be sure that Jesus Christ was the senior of the 
four Prophets in Heaven. That would justify him in be¬ 
coming a Christian, and his lords, convhiced by the 
demonstration, would hold that he was right. Tliere is a 
suggestion here that he was afraid of the magical arts of the 
Buddhists and wanted the Christians as a safeguard. More¬ 
over, as a Mongol, he would much have hked to witness 
a contest of supernatural feats between the friars from 
Europe and the monks from Tibet. We caimot read his 
mind altogether at this distance of time, nor know exactly 
what political or administrative reasons may also have 
swayed him, but at least we get a glimpse of a practical 
man, who, convinced of the reahty of supernatural arts, 
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wanted to side with those who were the better versed in 
them. The difference between Polo’s view and his own 
was that he believed such arts were inspired by the four 
Prophets, whereas the Italian considered them prompted 
by the Devil. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 



THE PALACE AT PEKING 

'k 

I have warned the reader not to expect from Marco a 
detailed description of his experiences and adventures. 
It would be interesting to know how Kublai rewarded 
the elder Polos for their faithfulness in coming back to 
him over the interminable wastes that lay between China 
and Venice. What work were they given or promised? 
What accommodation was provided for them? But hi the 
text is no answer to such personal questions and we must 
be content with it as it stands, findmg our mterest in the 
curious descriptions which the author vouchsafes. 

First of all let us take what he says of the fabulous Kub- 
lai’s personal appearance. His complexion, he declares, 
was white and red, a pale ivory with a touch of pink on 
the cheekbones which is characteristic of the Mongols of 
the steppe. He had magnificent black eyes and a well- 
formed nose that was solidly set upon his face. His stature 
was middling and his hmbs well rounded. This description 
can be amplified by a comparison with the portrait in 
this book, which is supposed to have been done from 
the Hfe. Here we notice that his eyes are small, alert, and 
piercing, as if he were watching with intense interest 
something that was taking place in front of him. The ear 
shown is enormous as though to suggest that he is listen¬ 
ing, a touch that adds to the intentness of his regard. Be- 
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sides penetration in the glance there is also a twinkle, and 
one expects that presently he will smile and make a joke. 
The lower part of his face is formidable. He has a massive 
jaw and his mouth, under its heavy black moustache, 
lodks hkc an engine for giving commands. 

Marco had an unstinted admiration for this man. ‘He 
is the greatest Lord that is now in the world or ever has 
been,’ he writes. There is no question that he was the most 
potent man, as regards forces, lands and treasure, then 
hving, for he commanded armies that had conquered a 
larger part of the world than any man had taken before or 
has taken since, and he hved with a lavishness, not perhaps 
greater than that of previous Emperors of China or those 
who followed him on that dazzhng throne, but much 
more ample than the sovereigns of Europe. Marco con¬ 
sidered him also as an individual greater than any ruler 
who had ever hved, though what his mental and moral 
excellencies were he does not state, beyond saying that he 
was brave, just and generous. Other contemporaries wrote 
of Kublai in a no less enthusiastic strain. Thus, the Persian 
historian Wassaf says; ‘The stories that have been spread 
abroad of his glorious deeds, his institutes, his decisions, 
his justice, the largeness and acuteness of his intellect, his 
correctness of judgment, his great powers of administra¬ 
tion, surpass all that history tells of the Caesars of Rome.’ 
After the fall of his dynasty, Chinese official historians 
compiled its history. Though as Chinese they regarded him 
as a barbarian who had subjugated them, yet the official 
history states: ‘Kublai must certainly be regarded as one 
of the greatest princes who ever existed. His successes he 
owed to his judgment in selecting his officers and com¬ 
manding them. He cultivated Hterature, and protected its 
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professors. He really loved his subjects.’ That Marco Polo 
made no reference to Kublai’s culture is to be explained by 
the fact that, since be himself, as I have stated, had little, 
he co;ild not understand it. 

Kublai’s -practice was to leave liis summer palace; of 
Shang-tu on the 28th August for Peking. We may safely 
suppose that the Polos went with him. Marco notes that 
on the day of departure the milk from the Khakhan’s 
great stud of white mares was all sprinkled on the ground 
as a hbation to the earth spirits. There were thousands of 
these mares and, since their milk was for Kublai’s table, 
they were brought to Peking and formed a part of the 
immense migration of men and animals that made up the 
imperial retinue. It seems probable that Kublai travelled 
in a large wooden room attached to the backs of four 
elephants, as he did in battle and often when hunting, for 
he was about sixty and his gout was bad. Polo gives a 
ghmpse of the Mongol offcers in his train, stating that 
each of them had an umbrella held over his head, a very 
ancient sign of distinction that dates from the dawn of 
Indian history. 

Like many travellers after him, Polo was astonished at 
the sight of Peking. The Peking of Kublai’s time was on 
the same site as the present city, and was about the same 
size, though it extended a httle farther on the north side 
and not so far on the southern. Polo describes the layout 
in its main features. The centre—the Great Within or 
Purple Forbidden City as the Chinese called it—was 
where the imperial palace, halls, pavilions, hbrary, 
offices, treasuries, and gardens were situated. This inner 
city was enclosed by a wall and completely surrounded by 
the non-royal part of the capital. The lay-out of both was 
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totally different from that of European cities, for instead 
of winding narrow streets, as confusing as a maze to 
visitors, the streets of Peking were broad and straight, and 
were parallel or at right angles to each other, Hke a chess¬ 
board, as Polo says. He notes the spaciousness, the big 
courtyards of the principal houses and the gardens 
attached to them. Tlie whole had a compass of twenty- 
four imles; the walls, both of the imigr and outer city, 
were thirty feet high, and, at the base, thirty feet thick. 
Polo details the massive gates and the tower that formed 
the top of each, the vast throne-rooms, their ground floor 
some feet above the level of the surrounding ground, the 
brilliant yellow tiles, hke gold, on the royal roofs, and the 
carvings and pictures adorning their interiors. He also 
mentions the liill outside the north gate of the inner pal¬ 
ace, known afterwards as the Coal Hill, an artificial 
mound where the last Emperor of the succeeding Chinese 
dynasty, the Ming, hanged himself, when another lot of 
barbarians from the steppe took Peking. 

Some interesting facts are given about the manner of 
hfe inside the palace. The Khakhan had four wives, each 
having her name and style, and ‘a special court of her own, 
very grand and ample’ containing three hundred ladies- 
in-waiting. With all the attendants, cooks, messengers, 
pages, eunuchs, and maids, the courts of these four em¬ 
presses contained forfy thousand persons. In addition to 
the empresses, the Khakhan had an unspecified number of 
concubines, women whose rank and salary were regulated 
by rule and who were subordinate to the four leading 
consorts. 

The Imperial Guard consisted of a corps often thousand 
horsemen under four commanders, a quarter of which 
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came on duty every three days. Polo is at pains to say that 
the KJiakhan maintained tliis force for reasons of state, not 
for the protection of his household, for he was not afraid 
of anyone. 

Next is described a banquet in the palace. The Kha- 
khan’s table on such occasions was at the north end of a' 
large hall capable of seating six thousand guests. He sat at a 
table on a dais and faced south, the direction of good for¬ 
tune. The senior of the four empresses sat beside him, and 
on his right all the imperial clan, his sons, nephews, 
cousins and uncles. Their riiany tables were on a lower 
level. Before liim, but on a stiU lower level, sat the gran¬ 
dees. Beyond were the military officers and soldiers, 
seated on carpets, not at tables. Outside the hall a crowd 
was allowed to watch and peep in. 

Such a banquet was not a bachelor occasion as it would 
have been in India or at the Chinese Court proper, when 
ladies of rank did not attend and the only women were 
singers and dancers. Besides the empresses, the wife of 
each grandee was present, though they did not sit at the 
same table as the men. 

Near the Khakhaii’s table was a buffet decorated with 
carved animals, on which were golden wine vessels and 
vast quantities of liquor. Between each two guests was 
placed a large pitcher of wine, from which they filled 
their golden drinking cups. Besides wines, fermented milk 
was available, and amiable butlers stroUed about, making 
sure that all had what they wanted. 

The waiters who attended the Khakhan had silk nap¬ 
kins over their mouths and noses, so that their breath 
should not contaminate the imperial food or liquor. 
Whenever he raised his cup to drink, the orchestra played 
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a special tune. This was a signal for the grandees to kneel, 
and so they remained till he had finished his draught. 

‘I will say iiotliing,’ writes Polo, ‘of the dishes, as you 
may readily conceive there is great plenty of every poss¬ 
ible kind.’ The amusements provided were of the usual 
variety, actors and conjurors, acrobats and singers, some 
of whose turns caused hearty laughter. There was also the 
impressive moment when a hon was brought into the haU 
on a chain. It was quite tame and had been trahied to make 
a reverence to the IChakhan and lie down at liis feet. They 
took the chain off it then, and it remained as quiet as a dog 
by its master’s chair. 

The two principal banquets of the year were on the 
Khakhan’s birthday, the 28th September, and on New 
Year’s Day, which fell in the first week of February. Both 
of these were preceded by an audience when presents were 
given by vassal princes. The clothes worn by the grandees 
were gorgeous in the extreme. One suit of cloth of gold 
and the jewels sewn into it might be worth as much as ten 
thousand pounds. At the audience the Khakhan paraded 
his five thousand elephants, each covered with bright em¬ 
broidered cloths and carrying a coffer containing the plate 
to be used at the banquet. A vast number of camels, also 
richly caparisoned, were led in laden with food and drink. 

At the New Year banquet it was the rule to wear white, 
but a different colour was used at each of these grand par¬ 
ties, of which there were thirteen altogether. It had long 
been an oriental custom for a king to bestow robes of 
honour as a reward for services. No less than twelve 
thousand such robes had been bestowed by the Khakhan, 
or rather thirteen times that number, for each man so re¬ 
warded received thirteen robes, the colour of each being 
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distinct. Besides the robes, soft leather riding boots and a 
golden belt were presented. The expense involved, ex¬ 
claims Polo, was prodigious, but the marvellous effect of 
the \yhole vast company dressed in one colour was well 
worth it. The guests, too, had to be on their best beha¬ 
viour. It was forbidden to dirty the carpets, and each man 
carried his Httle spittoon. And he had to take off his muddy 
boots at the door and put on a clean pair of white leather. 

So much for oujr author’s description of the palace on 
those occasions when members of the public were invited 
to dine there. At any royal court of the time one might 
have found the king and queen dining on a dais, with the 
nobihty below and the commonalty looking on. But no¬ 
where else than in Peking would there have been enter¬ 
tainment on such a prodigal scale. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Marco polo’s career isegins 

'k 

I n Chapter XV of his Book Marco briefly explains how, 
instead of remaining his father’s assistant in whatever 
commercial ventures the two elder Polos now engaged 
in, he entered the employ of the Khakhan. All through 
the centuries Europeans on travel in Asia have been 
offered jobs by oriental potentates, but generally as 
soldiers or doctors. The exception to this has been China; 
the Chinese Emperors were chary of employing Euro¬ 
peans, though they occasionally did so. The Klrakhan, 
however, was not a Chinese Emperor, but an Emperor of 
Cliina; and China was only a small part of his dominion. 
As Emperor of a realm stretching to the Danube, he was 
accustomed to employ all nations. Few Mongols were 
higlfly educated enough to do well in senior administra¬ 
tive or secretarial posts, and Kublai was afraid to nomin¬ 
ate Chinese civil servants. It was a moment, therefore, in 
the history of China when it was easy for a foreigner to 
get a good government appointment, if he had reasonable 
qualifications. 

On settUng down at court, Marco Polo set to work to 
perfect himself in the Mongol language. When proficient 
in it, he studied other languages. He says that he learnt to 
speak several and could read four written sets of charac¬ 
ters. What these were is not stated, but they may have 
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included Arabic (or Persian), Uigliur and Tibetan. He 
could probably speak a little Chinese, but is not thought 
to have mastered its ideograpliic script. His studies came 
to notice, for the Polos who, it is stated, lived at court 
among the grandees, were directly under Kublai’s eye: In 
addition to his gifts as a linguist, Marco was discreet and 
ohservant by nature, both good quahfications for a diplo¬ 
matic appointment. Kublai, being on the look out for 
competent foreigners, showed his appreciation of the 
young man’s abilities by making him a commissioner 
(second class) attached to the Privy Council in 1277, 
which was two years after his arrival at Peking. The 
Privy Council post, though it did not prevent him from 
engaging in trade, for all officials made extra money in 
that way, transformed him into a civil servant, a status 
wliich added greatly to his consequence and gave him 
other prospects besides that of acquiring wealth. In fact, 
he could not have written liis description of Asia had his 
new employ not led to his travelling widely in the 
Khakhan’s domains. 

As an example of what the administration of China was 
hke under the Mongol conquerors, he cites the case of a 
certain Ahmad who at the time was the Khakhan’s fav¬ 
ourite minister. A Mohammedan by reUgion and some 
kind of a Turk by race, he hailed from the region of Bok¬ 
hara, where the elder Polos had stayed for so long on 
their first journey out. At first financial adviser to one of 
the empresses, he was recommended by her to Kublai, 
and rose rapidly in imperial favour. Having completely 
won the Khakhan’s confidence, he proceeded to abuse it. 
‘No one was so high in rank or power as to be free from 
the dread of him,’ writes Polo. ‘Those accused hy him to 
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the Eiakhan of a capital crime were unable to call wit¬ 
nesses in their defence, for no witness dared testify against 
the wishes of the all-powerful minister. Many innocent 
persons were thus unjustly condemned to death.’ The 
Khakhan would not listen to any complaints<against him, 
and so rarely refused his requests that it was thought 
Ahmad used sorcery to paralyse his will. 

Shortly after Polo’s appointment to^the Privy Council 
a conspiracy was hatched to murder Ahmad. Tire leaders 
were two Chinese, Wang-chu and Chang-i. Polo shows 
that he understood their point of view; it was bad enough 
to have foreigners in high office, but if they misbehaved 
themselves it was insupportable. When that happened, 
the Mongol occupation became a black shame. That Polo 
should hint as much is remarkable when we recall his pro¬ 
found admiration for his master, Kublai, and that he him¬ 
self was a foreigner with a government job. 

Wang-chu and Chang-i saw their chance when Kublai 
was away at Shang-tu, the summer palace. On such occa¬ 
sions he left the Heir Apparent, Prince Chingkam, to 
represent him. One day when the Prince was out of 
Peking on a hunting expedition or the like, the two 
Chinese patriots concocted the following stratagem. Pre¬ 
tending that Prince Chingkam had unexpectedly returned, 
they sent an order in his name for Ahmad to come at once 
to the palace. On Ahmad receiving the order, he.was sur¬ 
prised and rather sceptical, for he had heard nothing of 
the Prince’s return from those whose business it was to 
keep him informed. However, he dared not risk disobey¬ 
ing the order, as the Prmce, unhke his father, was no 
friend of his. Accordingly he set out for the palace, though 
it was the middle of the night. At the gate the Mongol 
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captain in charge of the detachment of the Imperial 
Guard on duty expressed astonishment that the minister 
should wish to enter the royal precinct at such a late hour. 
‘Chingkam has sent for me,’ explained Ahmad. ‘Ching- 
kani?’ exclaimed the captain, ‘He is not here.’ ‘He has 
suddenly returned,’ declared the other. ‘Impossible,’ said 
the captain, ‘without my knowing it.’ 

Nevertheless, Ahmad thought it better to go on. The 
captain, suspecting die knew not what, followed with 
some soldiers. Ahmad was met by Wang-chu’s men and 
conducted into a private chamber where he saw, seated on 
a dais, a man whom in the poor light he took to be Prince 
Chingkam. He made his prostration and waited to be 
addressed. As he remained there kneeling, Chang-i sud¬ 
denly came up and cut off his head. The captain of the 
guard had halted at the door. When he saw what had 
happened he loosed an arrow that pierced Wang-chu and 
lolled him. Chang-i was arrested. On the murder of 
Ahmad being reported to Kublai, he ordered an investi¬ 
gation and the punishment of the guilty. Chang-i and 
other ringleaders were executed. On Kublai’s return 
later on from the summer palace, he made searching in¬ 
quiries into the origin of the conspiracy and for the first 
time realized what a scoundrel Ahmad was. The interest¬ 
ing point here is that Marco Polo was one of those whom 
he questioned on the subject. Polo is described in the 
Chinese annals as Assessor of the Privy Council and he is 
praised for the frank manner in which he boldly disclosed 
to the Khakhan the abominable way Ahmad had abused 
his trust. Kublai’s eyes were opened and he tried to make 
amends. At his order Ahmad’s body was exhumed, the 
head exposed on the wall, and the body thrown to the 
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dogs. His son and entire family were exterminated and 
his immense wealth confiscated to the crown. Altogether 
seven hundred and fourteen persons were punished one 
way or another for being concerned in the malversations. 
The Kfiakhan’s severity on this occasion waf largely due 
to the fright he got when Marco told him the truth. He 
knew how difficult it was to govern a conquered China. 
It could only be done by justice, and his favourite’s injus¬ 
tices were most embarrassing. He might have lost the 
confidence of the Chinese with disastrous results, particu¬ 
larly in the region of finance. It might even have come to 
widespread rebellion. 

Marco came out of this affair with great credit. His 
subsequent advancement to more confidential work was 
— doubt due to this promising start. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


TftE PAPER CURRENCY 

-k 

I n die last chapter we have our author’s comment on 
how difficult it is for an autocrat to make sure that his 
officials are behaving properly. The legitimate Chinese 
Emperors had, of course, been autocrats ruling through 
officials, but they had invented a popular check, the cen- 
sorate. The duty of a censor was to come direct to the 
Emperor and tell him if official wrong was being done, 
even were the wrong-doer the Emperor’s favourite. But 
Kublai, though he took over the Chmese admhustration 
with its civil service, its system of law and revenue, did 
not make use of the censorate. One can well see why. It 
would have been impossible for anyone not Chinese to 
have acted as censor, for the appointment required a sym¬ 
pathetic feeling for the people and knowledge of their 
sentiments that no outsider, speaking a different language 
and practising different customs, could possess. But for 
Kublai to have appointed Chinese censors would have 
been too risky, because with their popular backing, cen¬ 
sors had indirectly more power than the highest official. 
Yet it was precisely the lack of a censorate that had ex¬ 
posed him to the danger of losing pubHc confidence 
through Ahmad’s misbehaviour. 

Nevertheless, during the greater part of Marco Polo’s 
Stay in China, Kublai did enjoy the confidence of his sub- 
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jects, Chinese and other, to a workable degree. This is 
proved by the fact that he was able to use paper currency. 
These bank-notes surprised Polo more than anything else 
he came across. He starts his description of them, by re¬ 
marking that the Khakhan had, in a manner, discovered 
the secret which aU the alchemists from time immemorial 
had been seeking, namely how to make gold. It cost him 
nothing to make the bank-notes, and.tvith them he was 
able to buy as much gold as he wanted. 

Polo did not altogether understand the theory of paper 
currency. He does not seem to have realized that a bank¬ 
note is only a promise to pay coin, and that it must be 
backed by ihat coin or it will not maintain its value. It was 
against the huge stores of precious metals which the Kha¬ 
khan held that he issued his notes. His object in doing this 
was not to enrich himself, which he could not do with 
notes, but to provide a stable and universal currency in 
all the territories over which he ruled. The effect was to 
faeditate trade and so increase the general wealth of the 
community. The Khaklian’s revenues benefited because 
he was able to tax that wealth. 

To Polo all this seemed marvellous as he did not grasp 
its financial explanation. He does, however, state that any¬ 
one who wanted to cash a note at the treasury for gold or 
silver could do so, but he mentions it by the way, though 
it was the foundation upon which the whole system 
rested. He points out truly what a great convenience it 
was. When merchants arrived from countries outside the 
Khakhan’s dominions, provided with gold and silver, for 
trade, they went to the treasury where they accepted the 
estimated value of their precious metals, and were glad to 
receive bank-notes in exchange. These were far fighter to 
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carCy about, and more easily concealed and, as they were 
in a variety of denominations, it was much simpler to 
make purchases with them than with foreign coins of 
differing values. 

Polo is mistaken in thinking that Kublai invented paper 
currency. This was not so, because notes had been issued 
m Cluna for many centuries, and they had also been used 
by the steppe people who had conquered Northern China 
just before the Mongol uicursions. Another fact which 
Polo does not mention, though it occurred during his 
time in China, is that Kublai’s notes depreciated in value 
because he was not skilled en,ough to maintain the balance 
between the number issued and the bulhon reserve in his 
treasury. No autocrat, however absolute, can by order 
maintain the value of a promise to pay when it is known 
that he has not got the wherewithal to do so. Polo seems 
to have beheved that the' system rested, not upon pubhc 
confidence as it really did, but upon the Khakhan’s ordin¬ 
ances alone. In point of fact, in 1287, five years before the 
Polos left China, the Khakhan was obhged to bring out a 
new issue of notes, the old issue having depreciated to such 
an extent that one of the new notes was made worth five 
of the old. 

It is strange that Polo, as a merchant, was unable to 
understand better the theory of paper currency. Though 
notes were not used in Europe at the time, about thirty 
years before the Emperor Frederick II issued leather notes 
stamped with a promise to pay, and these passed as cur¬ 
rency for a while. But the ordinary merchants’ promissory 
note had, of course, always existed, and this should have 
given him a clue to how the Mongol currency worked. 
As it is, his chapter on the subject is a rather naive eulogy 
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on ms great master’s financial address, and he ends it with 
the sentence; ‘Now you have heard the ways and means 
, whereby the great Khan may have, and in fact has, more 
treasure than all the kings in the world.’ 

In this connection, he omits a fact wliich'would have 
been of extraordinary interest to Europeans; he does not 
say that the writing on the bank-notes was print. Indeed, 
in no part of his Book is there any mention of printing, 
though it was fully developed in China by the ninth cen¬ 
tury. (In the British Museum there is shown a Chinese 
printed book [the Diamond Sutra] dated a.d. 868.) By 
Polo’s time the whole vast Hterature of China was in 
print. That he does not inform his readers of this revolu¬ 
tionary invention (which was not introduced into Eng¬ 
land until 1477, two hundred years afterwards) is another 
indication of his lack of interest in cultural matters. 
Though the Mongol court was not a place where much 
reading was done, he must certainly have heard of print¬ 
ing, even if he never bothered to examine a Cliinese book, 
but evidently its significance entirely escaped him. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


" THE POST ROADS 



T he nature of this part of Marco Polo’s Book is now 
becoming clearer. It is a narrative describing occu¬ 
pied. China, analagous to what a man nowadays 
might write of occupied Japan. The Mongol occupation 
of China lasted from 1276, the year in which Kublai over¬ 
came the resistance of the Chinese in fhe south, to 1368, 
when his descendants were driven out of the country. 
That the main account of China available in medieval 
Europe was a description of it as it appeared when wholly 
occupied by a foreign power, resulted in Europe receiving 
a very erroneous idea of what real China and the Chinese 
were like. It was not for another four hundred and fifty 
years that news of its authentic fife and culture began to be 
understood in the West. Yet, Marco Polo’s Book has been 
so much more popular than any other book on China 
(and, indeed, still is) that even to-day many people see 
that country through his eyes. 

Bearing this cardinal factor in mind, we may proceed 
to examine the next item in his account of how the 
Mongol administration worked. 

When the Romans incorporated Britain into their 
world empire, one of the methods for its control which 
they employed was the building of roads, so that Rome 
could be in direct and rapid communication with London 
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• and beyond. Through roads were as necessary to Kublai 
as to the Romans, for his capital, Peking, had to be 
linked with his outlying provinces in Persia and Russia, 
as well as with the many provincial capitals inside Chma 
itself. The Mongol road system, with its imas, mihtary 
posts, post-horses and relays, developed until it became a 
vital feature of an administration, one of the main objects 
of which was to hold down the Chinese and the other 
conquered nations. Polo gives some interesting particu¬ 
lars about it. As we shah, see, he travelled much and knew 
the roads well. 

These great highways were paved in some locahties for 
wheeled traffic, but generally had an earthen surface, suit¬ 
able for riders. Trees hned their borders or, in desert, 
stone posts, so that the traveller should not stray off them 
in the dark. Every twenty-five miles there was a govern¬ 
ment post-house, reserved for travelling officials and 
couriers, a roomy building, well furnished ‘with fine beds 
and other necessary articles in rich silk’, says Polo, adding: 
‘If even a king were to arrive at one of these he would fmd 
himself well lodged.’, (Our author is here referring to the 
post-houses in the rich and tlrickly populated parts of 
China proper; the post-houses on the lonely transconti¬ 
nental roads, such as the Silk Road, cannot have been 
nearly so luxurious.) 

At each of these houses was a stable where horses were 
kept ready for government couriers. The horses might 
amount to as many as four hundred on routes where the 
imperial post was heavy. On outlying roads the horses 
maintained were less and the distance between the post- 
house: was greater. Polo gives the total number of horses 
in all these posts as three hundred thousand, and the posts 
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themselves at ten thousaild. And he exclaims, afraid that 
he wiU not be beheved, for the vast distances in the Mon¬ 
gol Empire were outside the imagination of his Mediter¬ 
ranean readers: ‘The thing is on a scale so wonderful and 
costly that it is hard to bring oneself to describe it.’ - 
For ordinary despatches between Pekurg and the pro¬ 
vincial cities the twenty-five-mile stage (or perhaps two 
stages) would be ridden daily by the same courier. At the 
twenty-five-mile rate, a messenger would reach Southern 
China in about two months, and Yunnan on the Burma 
border in about three and a half But that was nothing hke 
quick enough for urgent business. The arrangements for 
express couriers were as follows. Between the post-houses, 
at intervals of only three miles, were subsidiary posts in 
which runners lived. Urgent despatches were carried by 
these runners, each man doing the three miles to the next 
post, a distance that he could cover in under half an hour. 
So that there should be no delay in handing over the 
despatch on his reaclnng the next post, the runner had 
bells at his belt. As soon as the bells were heard, the clerk 
in charge of the post got the next rmmer ready. A des¬ 
patch was thus carried across the continent by a string of 
runners, as in a relay race. An average of eight miles an 
hour, day and night, was maintained, so that Southern 
Chma could be reached in about a week and Yunnan in 
twelve days. But there were occasions when greater speed 
still was necessary, as when a revolt had broken out. The 
Mongols achieved this by an arrangement which was as 
expeditious as a motor-car. At the three-mile posts, in 
addition to the runners, some good horses were kept 
ready saddled with a rider beside them. The despatch 
would be carried from post to post at the fastest gallop a 
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horse could do. The riders also carried bells so that the 
change-over caused no delay. With change of men and 
horses every three miles, night and day, a despatch would 
be carried in the twenty-four hours up to four hundred 
mites. It would therefore reach South China m three and 
a half days, and Yunnan in six. There appears to have been 
also a special kind of rider (for messages of the most ex¬ 
treme urgency) who rode right through, throwing him¬ 
self on to a fresh horse every three miles. Such a courier 
carried one of the famous tablets already described, by the 
power of which he could in the Khakhan’s name demand 
what he required en route, being authorized to seize a 
fresh horse from anyone he met, even a great lord, 
should his own founder. ‘These men are highly prized,’ 
says Marco, ‘and they could never do it, did they not bind 
hard the stomach, chest and head with strong bands.’ The 
endurance of these couriers could not be matched by the 
toughest modern record-breaker. One knows from ex¬ 
perience how tiring it is to ride twenty-five miles on a 
horse, the distance considered for ordinary travellers in 
the East a full day’s journey. To do fifty miles is some¬ 
what of a feat, to do a hundred miles, even with frequent 
changes of mount, is beyond the powers of the average 
rider. How, then, to do four hundred miles in a day and 
a night? Only a Mongol rider of the steppe had the secret. 
It has never been asserted that the Romans organized their 
roads and posts so well that they could send despatches as 
fast as if they had motor-cars to carry them. Yet it is ex¬ 
traordinary how, before the invention of mechanical 
transport, mankind on occasion could produce something 
as fast. 

The following anecdote shows how the Arabs in the 
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tenth century anticipated the aeroplane. The Fatiinite 
Caliph Aziz, who lived in Cairo, expressed a desire for 
fresh cherries from Baalbek, which lay across a desert four 
hundred miles away to the north. On the Wazir of Baal¬ 
bek being informed of this, he collected six hundred car¬ 
rier pigeons, and attached a silk bag containing one cherry 
to the leg of each. The cherries arrived at Cairo in perfect 
condition in time-for the Caliph’s dinner that day. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


- RELIGION AND ASTROLOGY 


'k 


W e have been given three reasons to explain how 
the Kliakhan managed to hold in subjection 
the vast population of China, said to have 
been about sixty miUion: the standing army of Mongol 
cavalry and archers was sufficient to suppress a rising; the 
highest appointments were held by non-Cliinese, so that 
danger of conspiracy against him was small; the post 
roads enabled him to bring pressure at any point with a 
minimum of delay. But our author also makes it clear 
that though Kublai had to be strong and take precautions, 
he reahzed that in the long rmi his rule depended on the 
consent of the Chinese and that he must treat them as sub¬ 
jects, not as conquered enemies. The conquest of China 
had been a very long business; it had been begun by Jen- 
ghis Khan in 1212 and only completed, as I have said, in 
1276 with the capitulation of the South, where the legiti¬ 
mate Chinese Emperor had held out until then. At the 
commencement of these hostiUties the Mongols used the 
methods which had caused them to be so much feared in 
Europe; they gave no quarter and also massacred the civil 
inhabitants wholesale, unless they surrendered at the first 
demand. It is said that before their uacursion the popula¬ 
tion of China was a hundred miUion and, so, that forty 
nnlhons perished in the long struggle. Kublai sought to 
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restore her prosperity. He gave the Chinese peace from 
external foes, a free and international trade, tolerance and 
internal security. His court, though more free and easy 
than the old Chinese court, its hunting, shooting and 
drurking st^le contrasting with the solemn, academic tind 
even hieratic atmosphere of the other, was nevertheless 
far more civihzed in the Chinese sense of decorum, clean- 
hness, comfort and ceremonial than had been the court of 
Jenghis Khan at Karakorum on the steppe. In additioA to 
this greater polish, which indirectly recommended him 
to the Chinese, Kublai is described by Polo as directly 
exercising benevolence towards them. I think that prob¬ 
ably the Persian historian quoted farther back was right, 
and that Kublai’s disposition was to love his subjects. His 
feeling for the Chinese may have been more tender than 
was theirs for him. He could not help admiring their 
talents, the more he got to know them. So, both heart and 
pohcy prompting him, he took active measures for their 
welfare. 

If the crops failed in any part through lack of rain or 
because of locusts or storms, he remitted the taxes on re¬ 
port being made by the officials in charge. If an epidemic 
caused the death of plough cattle, the cultivators could 
get a state grant of cattle. Should failure be so bad as to 
threaten starvation, food and seed were sold at a low con¬ 
trolled price from the government store-rooms, which 
were kept full by buying surplus crops in good years. 
Besides these general measures of social reHef for the agri¬ 
cultural population, the Khakhan was very charitable to 
the poor of Peking. A register of the most indigent was 
kept, and these were given a year’s supply of food and 
clothing. Any poor man might also come to the palace 
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gate where a loaf of bread was handed out to more than 
thirty thousand people daily. Polo says that the Buddhist 
priests, whom the :^akhan had brought in from Tibet 
and Kashmir, had persuaded him that to give alins was 
very pleasing to the Buddha. Charity is, in feet, a major 
Buddhist virtue. As we shall see later on, Polo knew the 
outlines of the Hfe of Buddha. His account of him must, I 
think, be the earhest in a European language. He knew 
that he had Hved in India and founded a distinct reHgion, 
of which the transmigration of souls was one of the tenets. 
But though he got this much clear, he did not realize that 
the Chinese had two other rehgions, Taoism and Confu¬ 
cianism, or if he had some inkling of it, he was unable to 
distinguish them from one another. Indeed, his account of 
the Buddhism adopted by the pagan Mongols and the 
rehgion followed by the Cliinese is not that of a man who 
by inquiry or from books had made a study of the sub¬ 
ject, but of one who had drawn deductions from what he 
happened to see. This should not surprise us. Even to¬ 
day, how many who return from travels in the East could 
give a coherent account of the three Chinese religions and 
state their differences from Hinduism, the rehgion of In¬ 
dia? For Polo and his European contemporaries there were, 
besides Christianity, only two known religions, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism. Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and 
Confucianism were classified together under the general 
head of idolatry. In spite of his long sojourn in Clhna and 
the great journeys in the East which, as we shall see, he 
undertook on behalf of the Khakhan, he never got the 
matter clearer than tliis, though, as I have said, he seems 
to have regarded the Buddha as the founder of a distinct 
type of idolatry. 
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Possibly he may have known more than he wrote in 
his Book. The deeper into it one goes, the more one feels 
that he is writing down to an ignorant, opnoionated pub- 
hc. He did not, as he very well might have done, seek to 
entertain the citizens of Venice with mere adventures and 
marvels. His aim was to instruct; he related what 'he 
thought important. One has the impression, nevertheless, 
that he luas writing down because he knew that he could 
not otherwise hold the friendly attention of an audience 
whose mentality was below the level of his own. If so, his 
mind may have been more cultivated than I have allowed. 

His note on the astrologers of Peking again raises this 
question. He says that there was a corps of astrologers 
maintained by the government, whose duty it was to 
make the calendar. ‘They have a kind of astrolabe on 
wliich are inscribed the planetary signs, the hours, and 
critical points of the whole year.’ By means of this instru¬ 
ment, they drew up a calendar showing when bad storms, 
epidemics and rebellions might be expected. The calendar 
also contained lucky days for starting on journeys or for 
imdertaking important business. 

Polo, however, does not state that the observatory at 
Peking was the most famous in the world at that date. 
There was also another observatory and college at P’ing- 
yang in Shansi, a place which he subsequently visited. 
The Mongols had become interested in astronomy and 
astrology (for the latter was not clearly distinguished from 
the former). They got to know about it after their con¬ 
quest of the Caliphate. The Arabs had taken over Greek 
astronomy, known as the Ptolemaic system, and it was 
this which the Mongols introduced into China. It was 
superior to the existing Chinese system, and the instru- 
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meuts wliich the Mongols constructed at Peking and 
P’ing-yang were the most up-to-date in existence. 

With the fall of the Mongol dynasty in 1368, the Chin¬ 
ese, prejudiced against the instruments because they were 
Mongol, neglected them, and in course of time forgot how 
to use them. The result of this was that Ming astronomy 
shows a decline from the level reached under the Mon¬ 
gols. In 1600 the Jesuit missionary, rRicci, came upon 
these Mongol astrolabes and other instruments, and had 
enough astronomical knowledge to show the Chinese how 
to use them. In the two hundred and twenty-five years 
since they had been set up, European astronomy had 
hardly progressed farther. 

That Kublai had a set of astronomical instruments far in 
advance of anything to be found in Europe, is not stated 
in the famous Book. Was this because Polo did not want 
to bore his Venetian readers with what was clearly a 
difficult and perhaps dry subject (though highly impor¬ 
tant), or was it that he himself understood nothing about 
it? One cannot say for sure which view to take. 
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ASBESTOS AND COAL 

I n writing of the novelties which he had come across, 
Polo’s great difficulty was the ignorance and, so, the 
obstinate incredulity of his public. He had a genius for 
getting the facts of a matter. Other medieval travellers 
preferred fancies to facts, and when told a cock-and-bull 
story found it more exciting than the bald truth would 
have been. But a plain fact always excited Polo more than 
a fiction, an indication that, though he was no scholar, he 
had the makings of one. Some of the facts he acquired, 
however, sounded more improbable than fictions. His 
readers were ready to believe ordmary fictions, but when a 
fact was like a stupid fantasy, they thought themselves too 
clever to be taken in. Another of Polo’s disadvantages was 
that he could not write and that his spoken vocabulary 
was very limited. His colleague, Rustichello, was not 
much better than a scribe. How to write a convincing 
statement about an extraordinary fact was in these circum¬ 
stances very puzzling. 

Let us now examine how he manages to inform his 
readers about asbestos and coal. Europeans already had 
views on asbestos and that made it even more difficult for 
him. As a great rarity it had been imported; a few people 
had seen it'and knew of its fire-resisting quahty. That it 
was an incombustible mineral of a fibrous texture they 
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had no idea, but were satisfied with the fiction that it was 
salamander fur. Though no one had ever seen a salaman¬ 
der any' more than a unicorn, both creatures had been 
drawn, sculptured and confidently written about for so long 
that they were as familiar as animals seen evefy day. When 
Marco Polo was in the north-west part of China where 
the Silk Road comes in, he met a Mohammedan called 
Baron Zu’lfiker, a Turkish merchant who at one time had 
held the position of superintendent of the mines in which 
asbestos was found. Polo says: ‘And this baron, my com¬ 
panion, told me the facts.’ The facts were that in a locaUty 
not exactly stated, there was an iron mine in a mountain 
which also yielded asbestos. Marco’s words then are: ‘The 
cloth which we call salamander, which cannot be burnt if 
it is thrown into a fire, is made there.’And he adds:‘And 
you may know in truth that the salan^ander of wliich I 
speak is not a beast or serpent, for it is not true that these 
cloths are of the hair of an animal which Eves in fire, as 
one says in our country, but is a vein of earth.’ He goes on 
to point out that the salamander story is a siUy one be¬ 
cause no beast nor any animal can live in fire. He ex¬ 
plains exactly how asbestos is made. The vein of ore is 
broken up, cleansed of extraneous matter, and its fibres 
twisted together and twisted into threads like wool. ‘This 
thread is well spun and woven into cloth or towels or 
mantles which we say are of salamander, and when the 
towels are made, I tell you that they are not at all quite 
white, but that when they wish to make them white they 
put them in the fire and this is the truth of the making of 
the salamander. I have seen it with my eyes put into the 
fire and come back very white, but of the salamander 
serpent which is said to five in the fire I heard nothing in 
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the whole of the East, and all the other tilings that are said 
of it, that it is an animal, are aU Hes and fables.’ He ends 
his account with the statement that when liis father and 
uncle returned from their first visit to China the Khaklian 
sent with them, as a present for the Pope, a towel of asbes¬ 
tos. This towel, says Polo, was used in the Vatican to wrap 
up the handkerchief with which Saint Veronica had wiped 
the sweat from the, face of Jesus Christ, and upon which 
was miraculously imprinted the portrait of her Lord. In a 
note on this curious byway in hagiology, Henri Cordier, 
one of Polo’s editors, states that he had inquiries made at 
the Vatican and was informed that though such an asbes¬ 
tos towel (or part of one) was preserved there, it was not 
catalogued as having been presented by Kublai, but to 
have been found in a Roman tomb on the Appian Way. 
This anecdote is sufficient to show what a rarity asbestos 
was, and how it was thought suitable to protect one of the 
strangest and most dramatic rehcs of the Christian Church. 

In the case of coal. Polo confines himself to a bald 
factual statement. He has to try to make credible that 
there were stones in China which would burn, an idea 
very difficult to accept at a time when the use of coal was 
unknown in Southern Europe. He says that throughout 
China was found ‘a kind of large black stones which are 
dug from the mountains as vems, and which burn hke 
logs. If you put them on the fire in the evening and make 
them catch well, I tell you that they keep fire all night so 
well that one finds some in the morning.’ The reason that 
the Chinese use coal, he explains, is that they are so numer¬ 
ous that were they to use wood it would not suffice. They 
insisted on a hot bath at least three times a week and in 
winter every day; every rich man had his own stove at 
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home; and consequently an enormous amount of fuel was 
required. He concludes his account with this statement: 
‘These stones are not used by the builders of houses, and 
are of no value except for burning.’ One has the impres¬ 
sion that he had to labour to make himself clear, and was 
not sure that he had been convincing. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


f 


KUBLAI’S HUNTING " z 

P olo is very hap.py when he describes the Khakhan’s 
hunting. He states that Kublai always stayed in 
Peking from September to February, and in March 
went on a big expedition in a south-easterly direction, 
himting in the area that hes between Peking and the sea at 
about the point where the Great Wall begias. (Incident¬ 
ally, the Book contains no reference to the Great Wall. 
This is a very curious omission, because it was a subject, 
one must suppose, which would have interested readers, 
and Polo had certainly seen it on many occasions, as his 
journeys show, for he passed through it. In this case per¬ 
haps the omission was by mistake. We have to remember 
that he was dictating his Book to RusticheUo and may well 
have overlooked some facts of interest. Or, again, he may 
have been afraid of being laughed at, for to tell of a wall 
as long as from Calais to Constantinople was rather a tall 
order.) 

The hunting expedition was on the largest scale. Kub¬ 
lai had packs of bear-hounds and stag-hounds; he had 
cheetahs and lynxes, which he used to puU down wild 
asses and other large animals; for the most dangerous 
game he employed tigers. This may sound too extra¬ 
ordinary to be believed, for tigers are, we think, imposs¬ 
ible to tram, but there seems no doubt that he did use 
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them.. In addition to hounds, cheetahs, lynxes and tigers, 
he had eagles which were used against wolves, foxes, wild 
goats and deer; for game-birds he used hawks of several 
kinds. 

Here is a picture of one of these hunting" expeditions. 
Kublai was carried in the wooden elephant-room, already 
mentioned, which was hned inside with plates of gold, 
and covered outside with tiger-skhif. Though a great 
rider in his younger days, he was now so troubled with 
gout that this was often the way he would go hunting. His 
feet sometimes swelled up, and it is stated that lie had 
boots made of a kind of fish-skin, which he thought 
would reduce his gouty sweUings. Sometimes he was in 
such pain that he tried magical exorcisms to cure it. 

Attended by liis lords, by his falconers and his hunts¬ 
men who rode alongside his elephants, he penetrated 
some two or three days’ journey from Peking into the 
centre of a plain which was swarming with game. Marco 
Polo seems to have been of the party on at least one occa¬ 
sion. The hounds were set to work, five thousand of them, 
he says. ‘They move along all abreast of one another so 
that the whole line extends over a full day’s journey and 
no animal can escape them. Truly it is a curious sight to 
see the working of the dogs and the huntsmen on suchan, 
occasion. You will see these big hounds come tearing up 
one pack after a bear, another pack after a stag, and run¬ 
ning the game down now on this side, now on that. It is 
really a most dehghtful sport to watch.’ 

He also saw the tigers let loose. They were brought 
along in covered carts, and each tiger had a httle dog with 
him in the cart. The dog and the tiger seemed to be great 
friends. When suitable game was sighted by one of the 
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scouts (of whom there were hundreds), the tiger was let 
out of the cart, and it crept up wind on the prey. The sight 
of these brutes making their ferocious dash at a wild 
buffalo,armed with enormous horns was one of the great 
excitements i>f the hunt. So savage did they look at this 
moment, that it was hard to believe they were tame, and 
would come to heel when the huntsmen called them in. 

The big eagles viere also a remarkable sight. ‘No wolf 
is able to get away from them. They can pull down a big 
stag by perching on its back and plucking out its Hver.’ 

In between the hunting of the big game, there was 
plenty of hawking. ‘There is no sport in the world to 
equal it,’ exclaims Polo with delight. He says that the 
Khakhan would be going along in his room, talking 
through a window with the lords riding below him, when 
one of them would call out that cranes were in sight. 
Kublai would instantly throw open the top of liis room, 
which seems to have been on hinges. He generally had a 
dozen falcons beside him and would cast one of these at 
the cranes. ‘Often the quarry is struck within his view, so 
that he has the most exquisite sport and diversion up there 
while he sits in his chamber or Hes on his bed.’ One must 
picture him on his back so that he could see into the sky 
comfortably. ‘I do not beheve there ever existed in the 
world, or ever will exist, a man with such sport and en¬ 
joyment as he has, or with such rare opportunities.’ 

The imperial camp, which seems to have been pitched 
near the sea, was as big as a town with its ten thousand 
tents. The audience tent was large enough to hold a 
thousand people. It had three poles, and was covered with 
tiger-skins, and inside was lined with ermine and sable. 
Polo informs us that an overcoat of sable was worth about 
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a thousand gold pieces and ‘as ermine was even more ex¬ 
pensive, the value of the lining of the tent can hardly be 
imagined’. The tent-ropes were made of sdlc. Surround¬ 
ing the audience tent and the Khakhan’s private apart¬ 
ments, which vrere in adjoining tents of eijual magnifi¬ 
cence, were the tents of the ladies and chief lords. The 
total number of persons present on these hunts was equal 
to the population of a large town, ‘for everybody has his 
whole family with him, for such is the custom.’ 

Kublai remained in this wonderful fairy camp until the 
end of May. Every day he would go hawking among the 
cane-breaks along the lakes and rivers, or across the plains 
where were the wild swans. Each man in his retinue had 
his own hawk. The game, it seems, was unlimited, for it 
was carefully preserved, and none of the inliabitants dared 
to poach. ‘This people are so obedient to their lord’s com¬ 
mand that even if a man were to find one of these animals 
asleep by the roadside he would not touch it for the 
world.’ 

At the end of May Kublai returned to Peking for a 
short stay, and it was then that he gave another of his 
magnificent entertainments. This kind of grand seignorial 
hfe was easily comprehensible by Europeans of the thir¬ 
teenth century, for their lords amused themselves in the 
same sort of way, though -with far less lavishness. That is 
why Marco Polo’s description of Kublai was immensely 
popular, far more than if he had written (had he been able 
to do so) of the poetry, paintmg and caUigraphy which 
were the recreations of the educated Chinese. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


MARCO POLO’S TOUR OF 
INSPECTION TO YUNNAN 


At tliis point of the Book we are told that the Khakhan 

/\ decided to make use of Polo as an emissary. How 
X jLlong after his appointment as assistant in the Privy 
Council this happened is not stated. It does not, however, 
seem to have been very long—perhaps not more than two 
or three years. His reputation as a man of sense and as a 
Linguist had increased. He had also shown himself to be 
capable of making a frank statement, as we have seen in 
the case of Ahmad’s misbehaviour. It was essential that 
the Khaklian should have rehable information on the more 
distaiit parts of his dominion. He could not travel there on 
inspection himself, and so had to rely on the reports that 
were submitted to him. To check local reports by sending 
a man from the capital to inspect was a procedure which 
had always been employed in China. All the Emperors, 
both before and after Kublai, sent imperial commissioners 
on vast tours. 

In speaking of liis new appointment. Polo does not 
state the precise nature of his instructions, but it is, clear he 
was a real imperial commissioner and that, besides having 
to make a report upon such matters as the state of the 
revenue, the condition of the people, and the conduct of 
the local governors, he was expected to keep his eyes open 
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and render an account of any matters of interest, whether 
strictly concerned with the admmistration or not. He tells 
us that he had observed how envoys on return from mis¬ 
sions were apt to bore the Khakhan with a bald_report 
which left out the most interesting details. He himself had 
the kind of gifts which nowadays would have made him 
a good newspaper reporter, and he resolved to take notes 
of what he saw both for the Khakhan’s„and his own infor¬ 
mation. It was a wonderful appointment for a medieval 
Venetian, for it enabled him to travel with comfort and 
authority into regions never even heard of in Europe. A 
description of such places was afterwards to be the main 
object of his Book. 

His first great tour was to Yunnan. Between Peking 
and that province’s principal city, nowadays called Kun 
Ming, was one of the great highways of which we have 
been speaking. I have calculated that, riding twenty-five 
miles a day, it took three and a half months to get to Yun¬ 
nan. Polo says that he was more than four months on the 
road, but then, of course, he had frequently to stop on the 
way; indeed, to have got there in four months, shows 
that he must have ridden hard on certain stages. 

This great south-westerly liighway passed, to begin 
with, through the most thickly populated, rich and an¬ 
cient part of the Chinese homeland. Polo will have trav¬ 
elled in considerable state, for an imperial commissioner 
always had a large retinue. The duty of provincial gover¬ 
nors and city magistrates was to meet him on arrival and 
to see to his comfort.' As a man of high rank with the 
power of reporting direct to the Emperor, he was a per¬ 
sonage whose goodwill had to be cultivated. But though 
he was, we may be sure, welcomed and flattered, and 
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made acquainted’with Chinese life in aU its aspects, he 
gives us remarkably httle information about the great 
cities through which he travelled, their cultural impor¬ 
tance and remarkable history. Nevertheless his narrative, 
such as it is, Is very clear and we know exactly where he 
went. 

In what follows, I cite the more interesting of the facts 
which he records, and comment upon them so as to bring 
out more fully their significance. On leaving Peking, and 
having ridden ten miles, he reached what has been de¬ 
scribed as the finest bridge in China, and which stdl 
exists. Tliis bridge, over a river, one of whose names is 
Hun Ho (muddy river), astonished him on account of its 
size and magnificence. Ten momited men could ride 
across it abreast. It seems to have had more than a dozen 
arches, and along the parapet at frequent intervals were 
marble Eons. 

After the bridge, he says, the road led through a lovely 
agricultural country, full of vineyards, gardens and 
sprmgs of water. The first important town was Cho- 
chow, thirty miles oUj famous for its embroideries. The 
hotels were excellent. A rrule beyond tliis city the road 
forked, the left fork leading down to the eastern provinces 
of China along the sea coast. He went westwards by the 
right fork. 

Ten days’ riding took liim through Paorting, Cheng- 
ting and Tai-yiian, ‘a constant succession of cities and bor¬ 
oughs, with numerous thriving villages that abound with 
trade and manufacture’. The fields were intensely culti¬ 
vated and mansions of gentlemen were scattered among 
them. This was also a manufacturing area, where the arms 
and equipment of the imperial forces were made. 
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Seven days from Tai-yiian brought them to P’ing- 
yang, an ancient city, for it was traditionally supposed to 
have been the residence of the Emperor Yao, one of the 
three great Emperors of the Golden Age, whose wisdom 
arfd virtues became the ideal of the Confucians. Polo 
mentions that he here visited an old palace belonging to 
the kings of a former dynasty in which was a gallery con¬ 
taining the portraits of a number of its monarchs. As far 
as we can gather from the text, he^ seems to have been 
conducted round this museum by those in charge, and 
they told him some old stories about the place, particu¬ 
larly about an Emperor who, when he took the air in the 
garden, used to be drawn in a little carriage by his ladies. 
But nothing is said about the famous observatory there. 

About twenty-five miles beyond P’ing-yang, Polo says 
that he crossed the Yellow River, ‘a stream so big that no 
bridge can be thrown across it, for it is of immense width 
and depth’. Continuing his way south-west for some ten 
days, he arrived at the classical city of Ch’ang-an, the capi¬ 
tal of the Han dynasty, and of subsequent dynasties and, 
after Peking and Nanking, the most famous city in Cliina. 
It was situated on the slopes rising gradually from the 
River Wei, a tributary of the Yellow River, its walls and 
buildings in tiers one above another as in a theatre. Beyond 
it were parks, palaces, artificial lakes and gardens. Polo 
had no ^owledge of Chinese history, but he is able to 
say of Ch’ang-an: ‘It is a very great and fine city, the 
capital in old times of a noble, rich and powerful realm, 
where many great, wealthy and powerful kings once 
reigned.’ One of Kublai’s sons, called Mangalai, was the 
governor at the time. We may assume that when Man¬ 
galai received the Venetian, he displayed to him the 
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points of interest in tins ancient seat, which had not only 
been famous under the Han fourteen hundred years be¬ 
fore, but which mrder the T’ang (a dynasty which had 
ended in 907, nearly four hundred years before Polo’s 
visit) was the greatest centre of learning, literature and iirt 
at that time in the world. It has another title to our m- 
terest, because it was the headquarters, during the T’ang 
dynasty, of that division of the Christian Church called 
the Nestorian. The Jesuits who resided in China in the 
seventeenth century were much excited by the discovery 
at Ch’ang-an in 1625 of a stone slab "with a cross on it. 
This slab was mscribed with 1780 characters, wliich gave 
an abstract of the Christian doctrine, an account of the 
arrival of the Nestorian missionary Alopen in the year 
635, and of the imperial approval that the Christian reH- 
gion might be pubhely taught. The slab was probably not 
standing when Polo visited Ch’ang-an because, though 
Nestorian Christianity persisted in other parts of the Kha- 
khan’s dominions, it had been suppressed hi Ch’ang-an at 
a later period of the T’ang dynasty. 

Polo states that he visited Mangalai in his palace, which 
lay outside the city to the west, surrounded by a park with 
lakes and gardens. The palace itself seems to have been 
one of the ancient royal palaces and was built in the form 
of a city. Marco says that it contained many great and 
splendid halls ‘all painted and embelHshed with work in 
beaten gold’. The later palaces of the Emperors of China 
were not decorated inside in this way with gold, as far as we 
know. The place of gold was taken by gold leaf or gilding. 

Polo’s report on Mangalai was that his government was 
just and equitable, and that the people hked him. He had 
a strong force of troops quartered in the park outside the 
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palace. This short description is enough to show us how 
the greater Mongol provincial governors livedo’ They 
were more like vassal princes than the viceroys of the 
Chinese civil service. 

After a stay in Ch’ang-an, Polo set out omthe highway 
which goes south-east from the province of Shensi into 
Szechuan. He had already covered about a thousand miles, 
and had nearly another two thousand in front of liim 
before reaching the end of his jourjiey in Yunnan. The 
country through wliich he now began to pass was very 
different from the rich and highly advanced provinces 
which he had previously traversed. It was also more 
mountainous. The first big town was Han-chung, the 
place to which the future founder of the Han dynasty was 
exiled by his rival Hsahig-yu. It was he who built the 
road between Han-chung and Ch’ang-an in the third 
century b.c. Part of it was cut out of sohd rock along the 
side of gorges, a narrow track above precipices, with a 
torrent foammg five hmidred feet below. The road exists 
still. The inhabitants of this part were no longer merchants 
trading in silk and manufactures, but poor cultivators and 
hunters living in clearings of the forest. In spite of the 
poverty of the region, the post houses were large and 
comfortable. 

After traveUuig for forty-five days. Polo reached the 
city of Cheng-tu, which lies among rivers, the principal of 
which is the Min Ho, a tributary of the Yangtze. The site 
is about one hundred and fifty miles north of the present 
Chung-king. Cheng-tu had once been an Imperial city. 
Polo must have seen the mound outside the West Gate 
in which was the tomb of the Emperor Wang Chien.^ He 

1 See note at end of chapter. 
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realized that he was near the famous Yangtze, in fact he 
beheved that the Min Ho was the main stream. Speaking 
of the Yangtze, he says: ‘The multitude of vessels that in¬ 
vest this river is so vast that no one who should read or 
hear would-believe it. The quantities of merchandise car¬ 
ried up and down it are past all behef In fact, it is so big 
that it seems to be a sea rather than a river.’ 

Cheng-tu lay al§^o on the junction of another road com¬ 
ing down from Lai^-chow and the Silk Road, and was 
therefore a very important commercial centre. Polo says 
that the customs dues at the main bridge amounted to a 
thousand pieces of gold every day. It was the capital of the 
province of Szechuan, and from it to Kun Ming, the capi¬ 
tal of Yunnan, was a distance of four hundred miles as the 
crow flies. The country between is extremely difiicult. 
The road taken by Marco seems to have been via Yachow 
along the fringe of Tibet. He could have reached Kun 
Ming by going via Chung-king, crossing the Yangtze at 
that point, and thence following a great liighway through 
Kwei-yang, but evidently his business made him take the 
more westerly route via Yachow. 

The information he gives about Tibet does not amount 
to much, but no other European had written about it in 
any book that had been pubHshed. Polo knew nothing of 
the great tableland, the icy moors that lead up to Lhassa 
eight hundred miles to the west, for he travelled through 
the foot-liills of the great mountains. The valleys were 
covered with bamboos, and he remarked upon a curious 
feature of a fire in a bamboo forest. The stem ofabamboo, 
which may be as much as thirty inches across, consists of a 
series of hollow compartments closed by knots. In a fire, 
the air in these compartments is heated until it causes the 
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bamboo to explode with a noise which is equal to that of 
a rifle, and even sometimes to that of a small cannon. 
Marco says that when he first heard these explosions he 
nearly died of fright, because he did not know what they 
were, but he got used to them and would put cotton in 
his ears. His horses, too, were so terrified that they bolted 
or, if they were tethered at the end of a march, broke away 
and were never seen again; but he learjat how to peg each 
of their four legs and put a cloth over their ears until they, 
hke him, got used to the noise. (Evidently he was making 
the journey at the dry season.) He was also much troubled 
in this area by tigers. 

The inhabitants were very primitive. He had begun to 
enter that curious area which lies where the frontiers of 
Burma, China and Tibet come together. The population 
is Mongohan and each tribe speaks a distinct language 
and has its own art and dress, which they retain to the 
present day. These tribes have hardly changed in histori¬ 
cal times. We have accounts of them from a period thir¬ 
teen hundred years before Marco Polo’s visit, and many 
modern travellers have written about them. They are pri¬ 
mitive but not savages, for they have developed their own 
httle civilizations and carried them as far as circumstances 
permitted. 

As he passed down the frontier of Tibet, Polo heard 
stories of what the central regions of that country were 
Hke. He says of them, and certainly very correctly: ‘Among 
these people you find the best enchanters and astrologers 
that exist in all that quarter of the world. They perform 
such extraordinary and marvellous sorceries by the dia- 
bohc arts, that it astounds one even to see them and hear 
of them. So I wfll relate none of them in this book of, 
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ours. People would be amazed if they heard them, but it 
would serve no good purpose.’ Farther back I have re¬ 
ferred to the enchanters whom Kublai imported from 
Tibet, yvho were able to make the cups fly, some sort of 
an hallucination. Every traveller to that country lias 
brought back stories of the magical feats he has seen there. 
Such a respectable and conservative person as the French 
traveller Madame,David-Neel states that she saw men 
who could travel hundreds of miles at a pace exceeding 
that of a horse, and speaks of the power of certain hermits 
to hve without clothes on mountain passes where the tem¬ 
perature was below zero by means of an internal heat 
which they are able to generate by concentration of mind. 
Stories such as these have always circulated about Tibet, 
and one is not surprised, therefore, to find them referred 
to by Polo. No doubt he heard of the strange rumiers of 
the moors and of the magical heat that could make a gla¬ 
cier hke a summer day, but he dared not tell Iris Venetian 
friends such stories, when his simplest narrative of the 
great cities, and of the Khakhan who was lord of Asia, 
was going to cause him to be accused of outrageous Hes. 

His course southwards along the borders of Tibet 
brought him after ten days’ journey to the upper waters 
of the great Yangtze. He realized that it was the Yangtze, 
though he calls it by a different name, but long rivers take 
several names in the course of their journey to the sea. Tlie 
Yangtze here was the boundary of Yunnan. Where he 
crossed, it was about one hundred miles above the capital, 
Kun Ming (called Yachi in Ins Book). That distance he 
accomphshed in five days', and remarked of it: ‘The coun¬ 
try is one in which excellent horses are bred, and the 
people live by cattle and agriculture. They have a lan- 
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guage of their own which is extremely dijSicult to under¬ 
stand. At the end of five days you come to the capital, a 
very great and notable city in which are numerous mer¬ 
chants and craftsmen.’ Though certainly a small aud pro¬ 
vincial place compared to Cheng-tu and Ch’hng-an, Kun 
fvling seemed a wonderful town after the forests and wild 
mountains through which he had been travelling for so 
long. 


Note on Cheng-tu 

It is mteresting to learn that the mound outside the 
West Gate of Cheng-tu was excavated in 1943. Though 
at the time of Marco Polo’s visit it was known to contain 
the tomb of Wang Chien, Emperor of Ta Shu, this fact 
was forgotten after the Mongol period, and people 
thought it was the site of the Lute Terrace where the 
famous poet Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (second century b.c.) used 
to compose his poems. When excavated in 1943, how¬ 
ever, the tomb was fomid, and inside a statue of tire Em¬ 
peror Wang Chien, seated on a chair. Tliis Emperor died 
in A.D. 918, some 350 years before Polo’s visit. He was an 
extraordinary adventurer, who had begun as a donkey 
stealer and ended up by foimding the empire of Ta Shu, 
which lasted from a.d. 907 to 925 and comprised a large 
slice of Western China. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE ELEPHANT BATTLE 

P olo’s emergence from the gorges and precipices of 
the Tibet border on to the plain of Kun Ming 
seemed to loim like a return to civihzation. For us, 
too, his arrival there brings loim from the strange and re¬ 
mote into more famihar regions. This is so because Kun 
Ming stands on the famous Burma Road, which runs 
from the Irrawaddy through the present Northern Shan 
States to Tab in western Yunnan, and from thence to Kun 
Ming and Chung-kmg. As a motor road it was only made 
during the second world war, but as a mule track it had 
great antiquity. The present road is closely aUgned on the 
old track, and Polo on his journey westwards from Kun 
Ming to Burma saw the very landscape which so many 
Enghshmen have seen who motored that way in recent 
years, for the region has changed Httle since his day. 

Yet it has changed in one important respect. Up till 
about twenty-five years before Polo’s visit, Kun Ming 
was the capital of a Shan kingdom, called Nanchao. The 
Mongols overran it in 1252 and from that date there began 
a great exodus southwards of the Shan race. They entered 
the present Shan states and Burma, and moved down to 
conquer, later on, the Klimer kingdom m Siam. We may, 
I think, feel pretty sure that the people whom Polo came 
across in Kun Ming were Shans, though the governor, his 
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officers and the garrison were Mongols. The language, to 
which he refers as being very difficult, was therefore 
Shan, and, in fact, it is one of the most difficult of the 
Mongohan languages m that area. Of these Shaijs now 
defeated m their homeland, he says that they-were Budd¬ 
hists, though there were some Mohammedans among 
them, and a few Nestorian Christians. As now, they ate 
rice, not bread, and made their drink from rice. Again as 
now, one of the industries was the extraction of salt from 
brine wells; and they had excellent ponies. The head of 
this province was another of Kublai’s sons. 

After doing liis business with tliis prince, Polo contin¬ 
ued westwards along the Burma Road for ten days to 
Tab, which was two hmidred and fifty miles distant. At 
that time Yunnan was divided into two jurisdictions, and 
he found another son or grandson of Kublai at this place. 
En route, he apparently saw crocodiles for the first time in 
his life. He describes the creatures accurately enough; In 
bulk they are equal to a great cask, for the bigger ones are 
about ten palms in girth.’ He thought, however, that they 
only had two front legs, and that the hinder part slithered 
like a snake. He calls them serpents, not crocodiles, for 
there was no word for crocodile in the language at the 
time; the Portuguese traveller, Mendes Pmto, journeying 
in east Asia three centuries later, still called crocodiles ser¬ 
pents. Polo describes how they were caught by being im¬ 
paled on pointed stakes, and he states-that their chief value 
lay in their gall wliich was considered a very precious 
medicine. It was given in cases of hydrophobia, he says, 
and in childbirth, for the itch and other ills. It was a most 
expensive remedy. I myself have come across in these 
regions the belief that the gall of certain animals has great 
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medicinal qualities, and was once given as a great favour 
the gaU of a bear. Polo also describes the ferocious battle 
that would take place when a crocodile met a tiger. The 
crocodile would go robbing the tiger’s lair, thinking to 
get the cubs when the mother was out. If surprised by the 
tigress returning, it was a fight to the death and, according 
to Polo, the crocodile always won. 

Along the road l^etween Kun Ming and Tab he met the 
inhabitants from time to time, remarking on their good 
horses, which they rode with long stirrups, and that they 
wore boiled-leather armour, and carried shields, spears 
and crossbows. Their arrows were poisoned. He notes 
further about them the curious fact that if a person of im¬ 
portance went to lodge with them, they would murder 
him if they could, not for the sake of plunder but be¬ 
cause, as I understand the text, his ghost could be em¬ 
ployed to guard them. This is a superstition which has 
persisted into modern times in this part, and I have met it 
in Burma, where in my time an Enghshman of some posi¬ 
tion was killed for that purpose. 

Tah, a town standing on the shores of an immense lake, 
was not the most westerly place down the Burma Road 
that Polo reached. He pushed on from there to the Me¬ 
kong River, which flows at the bottom of a deep gorge 
about sixty rrules to the westward. Descending several 
thousand feet to the river, a most malarious spot, he 
crossed and chmbed to the lugh land beyond, then zig¬ 
zagged down to the plain of Yung-ch’ang in the middle 
of the twenty-five-nule stretch which hes between the 
Mekong and the equally great Salween. The mhabitants 
here were not Shans, but a Mongohan tribe, very possibly 
Kachins, who nowadays are well known as one of the 
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martial races of Burma. Like the other liill tribes, though 
they had curious customs, they were civilized in their own 
way. Polo says of them: ‘The men are all gentlemen m 
their fashion and do nothing but go to the war^ or go 
hunting and hawking. The ladies do all the business, aided 
by the slaves who have been taken in war.’ As a mark of 
elegance the men tattooed bracelets on their arms and 
legs. They wore a curious cover of gold over their teeth, 
for look’s sake, one must suppose,, for they took it off 
when at meals. Uidike the Shans, says Polo, they had no 
written language, a fact which remained true of the Kach- 
ins until recent times. Their doctors depended less on 
drugs than on magic. Polo gives a very full account of 
how the doctors of Yung-ch’ang went about the business 
of curmg. Their method was a conjuration depending 
upon trance, a style of doctoring practised much in the 
East, even in liigh civihzations like the old Japanese. We 
see the magicians arrive at the house of the sick man. They 
inquire of him what is wrong, where the pain is. They 
then begin dancing and singing to music. After this had 
lasted some time, one of the doctors would pass into 
trance, and fall to the ground apparently li'^cless. It was 
then, says Polo, that he became possessed by a spirit. The 
moment when the spirit entered was marked by violent 
shivermg. As soon as the spirit was well settled in the 
doctor, his assistants questioned him about the sick man’s 
illness. The spirit would seem to answer, and the pre¬ 
scription given would be to the effect that as the sick man 
had offended some malevolent spirit, that spirit should be 
placated by offerings of sheep and spiced hquor. These 
would be brought and, with more singing and dancing, laid 
at a place where the ill-disposed spirit was supposed to re- 
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side. After a time, when the dancing had reached its 
cHmax, one of the other doctors of magic would fall into 
trance and wallow on the ground, foaming at the mouth. 
He would be asked whether the evil spirit had yet par¬ 
doned the sick man, ‘and sometimes he will answer yes and 
sometimes no’. If he said no, he would also explain what 
else had to be done. Finally, the chief magician announced 
that the sick man would soon recover. A feast followed, 
and presently, says Polo, the sick man got sound and well. 
This kind of conjuration stdl exists in the backward parts 
of Burma adjoining on those regions, and the details of 
the ceremony remain practically the same. 

So much, then, for the Kachin inhabitants of the region 
between the great rifts of the Mekong and the Salween. 
Polo now goes on to describe an important event which 
occurred at Yung-ch’ang, as he says, a few years earlier. 
Westward of the Salween began the kingdom of Burma. 
The Burmese were a race with a history and a hterature. 
Their civilization, charming in its way, was not to be 
compared with Chinese civilization, hut was superior to 
that of the Mongols on the steppe and, of course, 
greatly in aV'^ance of the hiU civiHzations about which 
Polo has just been telling us. The capital. Pagan, on, 
the Irrawaddy, was a unique place. There the Hinayana or 
early form of Buddhism was practised with such devotion 
that the city had become a forest of religious spires. 

Some years before Polo’s visit to Yung-ch’ang, the 
King of Burma, after refusing an imperial demand for 
tribute (a demand which Kublai made to all kings lying 
on Ins frontiers), had fallen foul of the Mongol adminis¬ 
tration. One thing leading to another, he sent a strong 
army over the frontier into Yunnan. The account of the 
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battle that ensued is one of the best passages in the Book. 
It seems, however, that it did not take place outside Yung- 
ch’ang, as Polo says, but three marches farther v»rest 
on a plain in the valley of the Taiping River. Historians 
give its date as 1277. We do not know exactly when Polo 
was in Yunnan, but it can hardly have been before 1279 
(he only reached Peking in 1275) and was probably later. 
At any rate he was not at the battle. His informant, who¬ 
ever he was, told him that the Burmese King led his army 
in person. This was not so; Naratliihapate, for such was 
the King’s Pali title, sent his army under the command of 
his foremost general. The Burmese were mustered at 
Bhamo, three hundred and fifty miles north of their 
capital, and proceeded to march seventy rrdles up the 
Taiping valley and into Yunnan. 

The battle was fought only just inside Yuiman, at least 
eighty miles short of Yung-ch’ang. For the fighting to 
have taken place at Yung-ch’ang the Burmese would have 
had to cross the Salween. But they had two thousand war 
elephants and to have swum those beasts over that 
stream, one of the greatest and most rapid rivers in the 
world, would have been very difficult. Polo was misin¬ 
formed. But the plain of Yung-ch’ang and the plain in 
* the Taiping valley, where the battle actually took place, 
were probably very hke each other and his description of 
the battle is not invahdated. 

It was a most unusual one, suice it was between ele¬ 
phants and mounted archers. Elephants had always formed 
the principal arm in India and Burma. The elephant had a 
tactical significance similar to the tank of our wars. On its 
back it carried a castle, as it was then termed, a turret for 
archers and spearmen. Infantry attacked by elephants were 
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at the same disadvantage as have been in our time infantry- 
attacked by tanks. The Burmese war-elephants had some 
kind of hght armour, sufficient to protect them against 
spearmen and the inferior bowmen of their country. They 
coffid not be'^'stopped hy such an mfantry. When they got 
among them, the poor foot soldiers were at the mercy of 
their tusks, their trunks, their tramphng feet and the 
archers on their backs. Demorahzed and in confusion, 
they were finished off hy a charge of cavalry. 

Though his troops were cavalry, it was a difficult prob¬ 
lem which faced Nasr-uddin, the Mongohan Governor 
of Yung-ch’ang when he heard that the Burmese were 
coming up witli two thousand elephants and sixty thous¬ 
and horse and foot. Infantry, however, can hold tanks if 
it is armed with a weapon which will penetrate their 
armour. The twelve thousand mounted archers of which 
Nasr-uddin’s army consisted had a bow whose arrow 
would pierce the elephants’ armour. But it was not going 
to be easy and he must take precautions. He moved down 
the Taiping valley to meet the Burmese and chose as 
his battle ground a place where the valley opened out 
into a plain, probably what is now called the plain of 
Nantin. 

When the Burmese entered the other end of the plain, 
their general drew them up in battle array. In the centre 
he massed his two thousand elephants. The sixty thousand 
foot and cavalry were placed a Httle behind and on both 
wings. Nasr-uddin deployed his twelve thousand mounted 
archers with a thick wood of tall trees at their back. And 
addressing them he gave orders that ‘if the elephants were 
to come with such fury that they could not resist them, 
they should retire into the wood and shoot arrows at 
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them in safety’. He also pointed out that the Burmese 
were amateurs in warfare, while his men were profes¬ 
sional soldiers of vast experience; that was bound to turn 
the scale in their favour. 

'While these dispositions were taking place, a mile 
separated the two armies. The first move was by the Bur¬ 
mese elephantry which began to advance over the plain. 
Battles before firearms came into usek were not quite, as 
one might suppose, for it was the fashion to make a great 
deal of noise with enormous drums, heavy gongs and 
shoutuig, since noise animates the attacker and intimi¬ 
dates the enemy. We m^^t therefore imagme the ele¬ 
phants advancing in a turmoil of sound. 

The Mongols let them approach within bowshot and 
then started to employ their habitual tactics. These were 
always a battle of rapid and confusing manoeuvre—the 
gallop up with the discharge of arrows, the swerve aside, 
stiU shooting, across the enemy front, the withdrawal, 
shooting backwards, dashes against the flank, an envelop¬ 
ing attack—all done at high speed, and presenting a target 
very difficult to hit. But on this occasion these tactics did 
not work, for when the Mongols galloped up into range 
—we may suppose about a hundred and fifty yards— 
their horses, seeing the elephants towering up, made 
higher stfll by the turrets on their backs, were so very 
greatly terrified, says Polo, that their riders could not by 
any force or skill hold them to a co-ordinated gallop back 
and forth. So occupied were they in trying to master 

' The Mongols possessed no firearms, though they had gunpowder of 
sorts, having learnt from tlic Cliinese how to make it. This gimpowdcr 
was used in bombs which their balhsta or giant shngs flung into cities that 
they were besieging. They did not employ these engines to tlirow stones 
or bombs in an ordinary battle. 
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them, that they were unable to let go the reins, as they 
usually did, and shoot their arrows. And many of the 
horses not only jibbed and refused to go on, but turned 
and bolted. The elephants quickened their advance, the 
bowmen in their turrets shooting, though without much 
effect as they were poor marksmen. 

Nasr-uddin, however, had been prudent enough to pro¬ 
vide agamst the pofsibdity that the elephants might prove 
disconcerting and now decided to make use of the wood 
in his rear. He ordered his men to dismount and tie their 
horses to the trees. Disciplined as they were, they effected 
this without flurry. Then taking again their bows, ‘of 
which they knew well how to use, better than any people 
in the world,’ they poured volley after volley into the 
advancing mass of elephants. It was a target they could 
not miss, not if they had been mere recruits, which em¬ 
phatically they were not. However, there were two 
thousand elephants, a concourse of monsters which is 
hard to imagine. Not even Mongol bowmen could 
quickly make an impression on sucb a mass. Yet the Bur¬ 
mese were in a very awkward position. They could not 
close with the Mongols in the trees, for the elephants with 
their turrets would not fit under the branches. But if they 
stayed at the wood’s fringe, exchanging arrows, they 
would suffer much more damage than the enemy. The 
Burmese general should at once have given orders for 
withdrawal and tried some other means of attack. But, no 
doubt, there was too much confusion, too much shout¬ 
ing, too httle discipline. He continued to expose his ele¬ 
phants fruitlessly. The animals were brave and, indeed, 
ferocious brutes, but, as Polo says, ‘the elephant has 
greater understanding than any other animal that is,’ and 
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they saw, if their general did not, that it was time to be 
gone. So wheeling about and charging back upon the 
Burmese main army, with arrows sticking in them till 
they looked like porcupines, they threw their side into the 
greatest confusion. Suffering horribly from fheir wounds, 
ufmerved and screaming, they galloped hither and thither 
quite out of control. There was another wood on their 
flank, well away from the wood where the Mongols were 
ensconced. For this they made at full speed and, plunging 
in among the trees, dashed their turrets against the 
branches, ‘making no small slaughter of those within 
them’. 

When Nasr-uddin perceived that the elephants were 
out of the way and unlikely to trouble his horses again, he 
ordered his archers to re-mount and open a battle of 
manoeuvre against the Burmese horse and foot. ‘They 
began the cruel and very evil battle with their arrows,’ 
says Polo, ‘and when they had shot and drawn all their 
arrows, they drew their swords.’ The Burmese outnum¬ 
bered them five to one, but the Mongols had all the 
methodical and deadly valour of men wdio belonged to a 
great fighting machine which, in sixty years’ campaign¬ 
ing in all parts of the world, had overcome every oppon¬ 
ent except the Japanese and the Mamelukes of Egypt. 
Nevertheless, it was a hard fight. The Burmese, amateurs 
in comparison though they were, fought bravely. The 
Mongols suffered many casualties. ‘Many on the one side 
and the other fell to the ground dead and wounded to 
death, so that they never rose again for the great press that 
was there,’ writes Polo as vividly as if he had been at the 
battle. ‘The cry and the noise there was so great that one 
did not hear God thundering. The fighting and the battle 
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was very great and most evil on all sides. And when the 
battle had lasted till afternoon then the Bang and his 
people were so ill-handled and so many of them were 
killed that they can bear up no more against the force of 
the Tartars.’ “ 

When the Burmese general saw liis men failing and 
beginning to flee, he rode among them, exposing himself 
recklessly in the nrost dangerous places. But though he 
sought hard to cheer them, exhorting them to stand firm 
and fight on, he could not put heart into them. ‘Seeing 
then that the greater part of his army was either wounded 
or dead, and all the field full of blood and covered with 
slain horses and men, he too set himself to fly with the 
remainder of his men.’ 

The Mongols were notoriously relentless in the pursuit. 
‘They went beating and chasing and killing so evilly that 
it was a pity to see.’ The pursuit was kept up until night 
fell. Tlie rout was complete. The Mongols had won their 
first elephant battle. 

The elephants which had taken refuge in the wood were 
afterwards captured. This was no simple task. The Mon¬ 
gols tried first to hem them in by cutting down trees in a 
circle about them. But it was no use, and not until they 
got their Burmese riders, who had been taken prisoner, to 
call their names, were they able to catch them. From that 
time forth, it is said, Kublai began to use elephants m liis 
armies. 

After his fine battle-piece. Polo sums up the reasons 
why the Burmese were defeated, in spite of their superi¬ 
ority of numbers and the novel and superior form of 
armament they had in their elephants. The first reason he 
gives is that they were not as well armed as the Mongols, 
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since their bows had not as long a range or the same 
power of penetration. Secondly, the elephants were not 
sufficiently armoured; had they been, they could have 
done what was expected of them and overrun the Mon¬ 
gols whose arrows would have been unable^to stop them. 
The third reason for the Burmese defeat was Nasr-uddm’s 
clever use of the ground, when he deployed with a wood 
at his back. The Burmese, says Marco^ should never have 
attacked the Mongols in such a position. Had they forced 
them, he goes on, to give battle in an open plain and 
attacked there with elephants adequately protected 
against their arrows, nothmg could have stopped the ele¬ 
phants’ charge. The Mongols would have been overrun 
and thrown into confusion. Then, by bringing up his 
wings of horse and foot, the Burmese general could have 
enveloped and wiped them out. 

Tins is an acute piece of military reporting: clearly Polo 
added a grasp of tactics to his other quahfications. In giv¬ 
ing so much space to tliis battle, he showed his mider- 
standing of its importance in mihtary science. Moreover, 
he grasped its historical significance, for he indicates that 
it led a few years later to the Mongol invasion of Burma 
and the end of the Pagan dynasty, the most cultivated and 
remarkable dynasty in Burmese history and which had 
united that country during more than two hundred years. 
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W e know from the Burmese and Chinese his¬ 
torians that five years after this battle the 
Edng of Burma made another raid into Yun¬ 
nan and was defeated again with even greater slaughter. 
This defeat led liim to fear an immediate invasion and he 
evacuated his capital and fled south. His people, disgusted 
at his rule, rose against him and he was poisoned in 1287. 
During the anarchy which followed, the Mongols in¬ 
vaded the country and took Pagan. Thereafter Burma 
hecame a vassal state in the Mongol Empire. 

Marco alludes rather facetiously to this invasion. He 
pretends that Kuhlai rated the taking of Burma as so easy 
a task that he thought it enough to send an army com¬ 
posed of his superfluous jesters and acrobats. These 
hangers-on of the Imperial Court were dehghted, and 
entered Pagan like a carnival procession. 

He follows this anecdote by teUuig us of the route into 
Burma and of Pagan, as if he himself had gone on there 
from Yuiman. If he did go mto Burma, it will have been 
after 1287, the year of the invasion, by wliich time he had 
been in China twelve years. In that case the date 1279, 
suggested above, was not that on which he went to Yun¬ 
nan but rather 1288. He may have remained on as a 
secretary in the Privy Council until 1284-5 when, as we 
shall see, he was sent as envoy to Ceylon and India. There 
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would be nothing surprising if this wej:c the case. In 1279 
he was very young, only about twenty-three, and, in¬ 
deed, was unhkely to have been made imperial commis¬ 
sioner to Yuiman. If, in fact, he was sent there after his 
return from India, it would have been possibie for loirn to 
have visited Pagan, as Burma by that time was m Mongol 
hands. But we cannot be sure exactly what he did. He may 
never have gone farther than the Mekong-Salween divide. 

When he now begins to describe the route from Yun¬ 
nan into Burma, he does not take it up from Yung-ch’ang 
where he left off, but from a place only two and a half 
marches from the plain of Burma, to which, he de¬ 
clares, it is a descent all the way. Now two and a half 
marches and a long descent camiot possibly fit the journey 
from Yung-ch’ang to Burma, which is double than dis¬ 
tance and, at first, up and down liill; but both marches 
and descent tally with the journey from the proper site of 
the battle to the plain of the Irrawaddy. So it seems that 
though for some reason he gave the wrong name for the 
battlefield,he knew well enough where it really was situated. 

Of the descent doAvn the Taiping valley he has nothing ' 
to say except that he saw no houses, because the'popula¬ 
tion hved on the hills bordering the valley. But when he 
got to the Burmese plain, he found a great market to 
which all the hill people came down. This is a rough but 
reasonably accurate description of the Taiping valley and 
the plain roimd Bhanio, and of the'habit of the hill tribes, 
which still persists, of coming down to bazaars in the 
plains and thereafter returrung to their mountain-tops. He 
then adds that the province of Burma stretches away to 
the south, and that it takes fifteen days to get to Pagan, 
through wild country full of tigers and elephants. That 
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also is correct enough, as the distance is about three hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles, which gives an average of twenty- 
three miles a day. 

‘When you have ridden the fifteen days’ marches of 
wloich I havf told you,’ he continues, ‘then you find a 
beautiful city called Mien, which is very great and noble 
and is the head of the kingdom of Mien,’ for Mien was 
his corruption of the Burmese word for Burma. And now 
comes the only thing he tells us of that country and which 
is the first that every visitor notices, because it is so char¬ 
acteristic and unique. He says that it has golden pagodas 
with httle bells on top which sound as the wind blows 
them. He is referring particularly to two pagodas in 
Pagan, one of which, he declares, was plated with real 
gold (as is to-day the Shwedagon in Rangoon in part) 
and the other with silver. And he goes on to speak of the 
way the pagodas flash and ghtter in the sun from afar, 
a very true observation, as everyone knows who has 
sailed up the Rangoon River and seen the Shwedagon 
blazing on the horizon. The plain of Pagan was covered 
with pagodas, literally hundreds of them, and must have 
been a marvellous sight to see just after the Mongol con¬ 
quest when everytliing was standing, for the Mongols, as 
Polo notes correctly, did not destroy the pagodas. To-d;iy, 
though time has ruined the less important, the greater 
shrmes still stand, as do our Gothic cathedrals which were 
built at the same period, and Pagan may stfll be called, as 
Polo calls it, a beautiful place. He says no more of it; he 
had not the knowledge to reahze that it was the most im¬ 
portant Buddhist centre in the world of that date. Its im¬ 
portance was not in the least commercial, but wholly reh- 
gious, for there the purest form of Buddhism had become 
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the passion of the inhabitants. As we shall see, he will i.; 
his capacity of travelling commissioner visit Hang-chow, 
another city of great beauty, the capital of the Sung dyn¬ 
asty, the most advanced centre of art and Hterature in the 
world, and which also had recently fallen to the Tartars. 
The difference between Hang-chow and Pagan was the 
difference between the Florence of the Medici and the 
Assisi of Saint Francis, the difference between culture and 
faith. Though Polo could not understand the real signi¬ 
ficance of either place, he caught a true ghmpse. What a 
lucky man he was to see these two cities, fallen, indeed, 
yet still breathing with the appearance of hfe! But did he 
actually visit Pagan? As I have said, there is no sure 
evidence one way or the other. 

If Polo went to Burma, he certainly went no farther. 
In his effort, however, to give Western readers an outhne 
view of the whole East, he mentions the countries adjacent 
to Burma, which were vassals of the Khaklian. First he 
speaks of Bengal, which in his view seems to include lower 
Burma, Arakan and eastern Bengal, though the Mongols 
never got farther than the delta of the Irrawaddy. Then 
he has something to say of the primitive tribes in northern 
parts of Siam and Tongking, though he has not heard of 
the great city of Angkor to the south in Cambodia, then 
at the culmination of its glory. 

Of his return journey he says only this—that at Kun 
Ming, instead of taking the route along the edge of Tibet 
to Cheng-tu, he continued on what is now the main 
Burma Road to Chung-king, its present terminus, and 
from there rode to Cheng-tu. The map shows the loop 
his outward and return route makes at this point. From 
Cheng-tu he rode back to Peking in seventy stages. 
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I n the next sectionuof hisEoofe, which is devoted to the 
provinces along the eastern coast of China, Polo is not 
describing a particular journey. He frequently had to 
travel backwards and forwards between the capital and 
the various cities in this direction. For three years he held 
the appointment of Prefect of Yang-chow, a city on the 
Grand Canal north-east of Nanking. And he was sent on 
another occasion to make a report on the customs’ revenue 
of Hang-chow, south-west of Shanghai. He therefore grew 
well acquainted over years with the whole region, which 
was the richest part of China. The southern portion of it 
had been incorporated into the Mongol Empire only in 
1276, the year after his arrival in Peking. Up till then, it 
had been the seat of the legitimate Chinese Emperor, the 
last sovereign of the great Sung dynasty. Till 1276 Kublai 
had only been Emperor of Northern China, the part of 
the country which the Sung had lost to a previous set of 
invaders from the steppe, who had broken in there in 
1127 and styled themselves the Edn dynasty. Between 
1127 and 1276, one hundred and forty-nine years, the Kin 
barbarians had become entirely Chinese. When they were 
menaced by the savage Mongols it would have been 
common sense for the Sung to have come to their aid. 
This was pointed out by the last Kin Emperor when he 
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asked the Sung for a military alliance. He used a phrase 
which became famous: ‘We are to you as are the lips to 
the teeth. When the lips are gone, the teeth will feel the 
cold.’ But the Sung, sunk in their decadent grandeur, were 
UJiable to look facts in the face. Though,” as I say, the 
Court of the Kin had become wholly civilized in the 
Chinese academic manner, the Sung regarded them stiU as 
barbarians, outsiders who aped Chinese manners. Let 
them fall a prey to their brother barbarians. A mihtary 
alliance! What impertinence! The Son of Heaven did not 
recognize their existence. He had left his northern capital, 
K’ai-feng, crossed the Yangtze and made Hang-chow his 
seat. But Hang-chow he called Tsing-tsi or the Travelhng 
Palace, as ifhehadvacated K’ai-feng, not because the Kin 
drove Ihm out of it, but because he chose to make a tour 
in his southern provinces and used Hang-chow as a tem¬ 
porary camp. A grandeur so completely lacking in a 
sense of reahties brought its own punishment. When the 
moment was convenient, Kublai turned his attention to 
the south. The Kur Hps were gone and the Sung teeth felt 
the cold. Bayan, the most brilliant of the Mongol gen¬ 
erals, commanded the invading army. Luckily for the 
Sung, the Mongols by this time had become civihzed. 
Kublai, unlike his grandfather, Jenghis Khan, had other 
ideas than universal massacre. Nevertheless, it was a very 
frightening moment for the Sung, exquisitely refined and 
loathing war, when Bayan marched in. It was made 
worse by an old prophecy, which foretold that a man 
called Hundred Eyes would end the Sung; for Bayan, in 
its Chinese form of Pe-yen, meant, or could punningly be 
said to mean, a hundred eyes. The Sung Emperor at the 
time was oiJy four years of age; his grandmother was 
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Regent. According to Marco Polo, the Regent’s nerve 
broke when she heard that the long foretold Hundred 
Eyes was at hand. After an attempt to parley, she sent him 
the imperial seal and unconditionally surrendered. The 
Chinese themselves afterwards wrote of Bayan that he 
was a man of lofty genius. Certainly he had no resemb¬ 
lance to the ferocious Mongols of a generation back. He 
rode into Hang-cl\pw at the head of his staff and allowed 
no harm to be done tjie population. Asked to receive the 
Emperor and the Regent, he dechned to do so, remarking 
that he did not know the etiquette proper for such an in¬ 
terview. This presumably means that until Kublai de¬ 
clared what rank was to be accorded to these fallen great 
ones, the right way to receive and address them was m 
doubt. Taken hi that sense, Bayan’s remark shows how 
greatly the Mongols had changed. They were no longer 
bluff conquerors, but bureaucrats who attached impor¬ 
tance to the ritual of official manners. When the Regent 
heard that Kublai did not intend to have her hfe or even 
humihate her, she was astonished and touched. Embracmg 
her httle grandson, the last of the Sung, she said; ‘The Son 
of Heaven has spared your life and it is proper to return 
thanks.’ Both fell on their knees and kowtowed nine 
times m the direction of the north. In giving Kublai the 
title of Son of Heaven, which was the sacred title of the 
Emperors of China as vice-regents of deity, she faced 
reahties, and acknowledged that Sung rule was over. She 
and the boy were sent under escort to Peking. There they 
were treatpd with dehcate kindness by Kublai’s Empress, 
the.stout and good-natured Jamui Khatun. They were 
given a pension and the cliild Emperor was made a 
Prhice, third class. A Mongol governor was appointed 
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for Hang-chow, and the city was occupied with a Mon¬ 
gol garrison. But as there had been no sack or interference 
with private citizens, life there went on as before. The 
upper class remained what it had been, very rich and cul¬ 
tivated, with a luxury and refinement greatly surpassing 
that of any city out of Cliina. 

Polo must have been deeply stirred by these tremendous 
events occurring so soon after his arrival in China. It was 
later on that he visited Hang-chow. His depiction of its 
splendour, comfort and happiness is one of the best- 
remembered chapters of his Book. In it he tells us what the 
everyday Hfe of Sung China was Hke, the China winch 
had produced a galaxy of talent—poets, landscape paint¬ 
ers, philosophers, men of letters, potters, architects, his¬ 
torians and sculptors. Of these Polo says nothing, for he 
understood nothing of their thought and art. What he 
does teU is the sort of thing that a barbarian who saw 
Rome soon after its fall would have related of that imper¬ 
ial city, all the ordmary outward amenities which amazed 
him because they were so much better than he was accus¬ 
tomed to. Let us now listen to him as he tries to convince 
his sceptical compatriots of Venice that Hang-chow was 
paradise and that hfe there was a round of delights. 

He begins by saying: ‘I was in the city many times and 
made careful notes of all I saw. I tried not to miss any¬ 
thing and to understand what went on.’ This allows us to 
suppose that when he dictated his Book in prison he had 
notes, an important point. AU in all, including gardens, 
lakes, parks and suburbs, he calculated that Hang-chow 
was a hundred miles round. Situated between a lake and a 
large river, it was perforated with so many canals that it 
resembled Venice in this respect. Its bridges were legion 
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and so high that large ships might go under them by 
lowering the mast, yet so well inclined that carriages and 
horses could chmb over without difficulty. There were 
ten principal market squares, each capable of holding fifty 
thousand people. Every sort of eatable was on sale in great 
quantities, venison, rabbits, game, poultry, ducks, fruits 
including pears and peaches, and such an amount of fish 
that it seemed imppssible for it all to be sold. In the shops 
under the houses lining the markets was merchandise of a 
less perishable kind, silks, jewels, pearls, spices, wines, 
ornaments and such hke. 

The city was traversed by a main street forty yards 
wide. Here stood large mansions in their gardens, as well 
as shops. The artisans were divided into twelve principal 
trades, and were masters of rare and wonderful crafts, in¬ 
cluding those of painting and carving. These workpeople 
were industrious, quiet and good-mannered, glad to see 
foreign merchants, to whom they were civil. The upper 
classes hved in houses as clean and comfortable as did 
kings and barons elsewhere. Their wives were ‘very deh- 
cate and angelic things,’ tenderly reared, dressed in em¬ 
broidered silks and wearing jewels beautifully moimted. 
Their daughters were modest and retiring. When seen in 
pubhc ‘they do not skip or dance, froHc or fly into a 
passion. Nor do they stick at the windows showing their 
faces and staring improperly at the passers-by.’ When they 
went out, they wore pretty bonnets which prevented an 
upward look and obHged them to walk with their eyes on 
the grotuid. They did not speak to their elders unless 
spoken to. The young gentlemen, their brothers, were 
also extremely well conducted. The middle classes were 
hardly less poUshed. ‘They salute each other -with a cheer- 
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ful countenance; they behave like gentlemen and eat with 
great propriety.’ Their style of speaking was ornate. 

The large lake east of the city was much used for excur¬ 
sions. AU round it were mansions and palaces, marvel¬ 
lously adorned inside and out, as well as many Buddhist 
monasteries. In the middle were two islands, favourite 
places for picnics, with pavilions which could be hired for 
bancjuets, all fitted out with linen, pl%te and crockery. 

Besides making trips to the islands and having dinner in 
these smart restaurants, many citizens were poled about in 
houseboats, elegantly furnished vessels with tables and 
chairs, and a kitchen so that meals could be taken on 
board. The houseboat parties were very gay, having 
plenty of music and plenty of drink, and lovely views to 
admire of hiUs and towers, flowering trees and gardens, 
cascades and pagodas. 

Besides boating, there was the fun of going for drives. 
Private carriages could be taken along well-drained roads, 
paved with hewn stones or bricks, and having a soft track 
alongside for horsemen. There were also public vehicles, 
corresponding to cabs. ‘Now on the street are always seen 
going up and down long carriages covered and furnished 
with hangings and cushions of silk and carrying six pass¬ 
engers.’ These conveyances could also be hired by the day 
for excursions to gardens where the passengers got out to 
picnic tmder sunshades. 

Another feature of the town was the pubHc baths, some 
so large that a hundred persons could enter the water at 
one time. It was the custom to take a bath every day, and 
to wash before every meal. There was also an efficient fire 
brigade; water-clocks on towers with men to beat the 
hours on gongs; and a large poflce force which prevented 
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robberies, and made it quite safe to go aiiywhere about 
the town, a very unusual tiling in Europe at that date. 

Such was the happy, luxurious life of the inhabitants of 
Hang-cljo w even after their conquest. The imperial palace 
still stood. It was now used by the Mongolian governot. 
Polo says that he went over it on one occasion, his guide 
being a very rich merchant who in the old days had had 
the entree. He repeats emphatically, even with vehem¬ 
ence, that it was the largest, most sumptuous, most beau¬ 
tiful palace in the world. Its many buildings were sur¬ 
rounded by a park, each side of which was two and a half 
miles. The park was laid out with great art; it was an 
elaborate sort of garden, with flowers and fruits, foun¬ 
tains and lakes, woods, carriage avenues and glades for 
deer. Polo went into the main audience hall, the roof of 
which was supported by pillars painted in red and gold, 
the ceiling carved and azure blue. On the walls were large 
paintings representing notable events in the history of 
China, ‘many different stories, and many beasts and birds 
and knights and ladies. It is so beautiful that I cannot de¬ 
scribe to you its nobleness. The nature of this palace is 
something wonderful. It contains quite a thousand rooms.’ 
And he explains that the rooms were not small, as were 
the bedrooms and boudoirs of even the largest European 
palaces, but each of them as large as a house. (In the 
Chinese style of building, a palace might roughly be de¬ 
scribed as a cluster of pavihons in courtyards joined by 
covered ways, each pavilion being one large room with 
smaller qtw,rters attached.) And he goes on to speak of 
inner courtyards with pillared verandas, off which opened 
other rooms, where used to hve the ladies of the Court, 
though these apartments, he says, were now deserted and 
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in ruin, for the Mongol governor did not keep up such an 
estabhshment; the flowers, too, were neglected and the 
deer were gone. 

The palace in Peking where Kublai lived did npt cover 
nearly so much ground. Its enclosure was <a mile or so 
long and half a mile broad, so that it was only about a 
third of the size of the Sung palace enclosure. But Kublai 
did not hve shut up in his palace, his life a round of soft 
amusements; he was out and about, hunting and travel¬ 
ling. Had the last Sung Emperors been less secluded and 
more manly, says Polo, they would not have lost their 
throne. But they grew up with no knowledge of reahties 
and arms, and became the prisoners of their own etiquette. 
The accomplished academicians who filled the chief 
offices of state carried on, but when the head of the 
bureaucracy, for such was the Chinese Emperor, became 
incompetent to take great decisions—as, for instance, to 
support the Kin dynasty in the north against Jenghis Khan 
—the end of the dynasty was in sight. 

Interesting and detailed though Polo’s description is of 
Hang-chow, it does not amount to very much more than 
would a report on London, after its capture by some in¬ 
vader from the steppe, if such a report confined itself to 
an account of the parks, the shopping centres, the traffic 
and Buckingham Palace. Hang-chow’s true significance 
is overlooked, its deeper meaning not apprehended. Far 
more than a dehghtful place to live in, with good shops, 
good roads, an efficient police system and wonderful 
amusements, it was the greatest intellectual and artistic 
centre in the world, greater than any which had ever 
existed anywhere, including classical Rome, and greater 
than any which has since come into existence, including 
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Paris and London, because it could look back on a much 
longer and more solid evolution of intellect. If, instead of 
going about with a rich merchant, who was probably a 
foreign,er. Polo had been able to make friends, as an equal, 
with the Chinese gentry, the Confucian Hterati as they w^e 
called, he would have understood Hang-chow’s extra¬ 
ordinary eminence of mind. Let us imagine him in con- 
'versation with them in the private of their libraries. First, 
they would have pointed out that from the time their 
civihzation started, millenniums before, there had been no 
break in Chinese culture, which had steadily evolved, 
until the accumulation of thought had become enormous. 
Unlike the West, whose old culture had been destroyed 
by barbarians eight hundred years before and had not yet 
been unearthed, China had never been wholly submerged 
by barbarians until this last catastrophe at Hang-chow, 
whicb. from the cultural point of view had not been an 
immediate disaster, because the barbarians, before they 
got down south, had already been sufficiently dvdized by 
Chinese ideas not to destroy by fire and sword what they 
found there. Therefore, the culture of China was analog¬ 
ous to what the culture of Europe would then have been 
like, if Rome had not fallen or if Rome had at once been 
able to absorb and civiUze the barbarians. (The truth was 
that Rome had not such a compeUing culture as 
China.) 

But it would have been impossible for any European of 
the medieval age to understand such a statement, had it 
been made to him, because he could not have conceived 
of an evolved culture, being ignorant of the classical cul¬ 
ture from wliich it might have grown. For the sake of 
argument, however, let us suppose that the Chinese eru- 
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dices made the statement, and see how they would have 
proceeded to demonstrate it. 

To begin with they would have shown him their 
classical books, the works associated with the n^ame of 
Cbnfucius, the moral pliilosopher who Hveddive hundred 
years before Christ. They would have explained that these 
books were a compendium of ancient Chinese thought 
which had come into being long before that philosopher. 
His great distinction was, not that he originated their cul¬ 
ture, but that he preserved its continuity. Next they would 
have produced books containing their records of the wide 
philosophical speculations that followed in the fourth 
century B.c. and of the establishment in 221 b.c. of the 
Han dynasty, a post-classical period analogous to the 
Roman Empire. The heir of an immense culture, the Han 
preserved and developed it for four hundred years. Polo’s 
friends might then have explained that, while the main 
triumph of the Han dynasty was the consolidation of the 
intellectual position already won, its original contribution 
was the writing of scientific history, history composed 
from the documents and so carefully dated that the day 
and often the very hour of every important event was set 
down, a feat in the historical field far surpassing the lim¬ 
ited achievements of the Romans. Supposing that Polo 
was still following them inteUigently, they would have 
gone on to explain that in the succeeding three centuries, 
in spite of pohtical upheavals, the grand unfolding of 
Chinese culture continued. The canons of their art criti¬ 
cism took shape, an abstruse metaphysic of pictorial Une 
being argued out in thousands of volumes. Iliough paper 
was not yet known in Europe, it had been used since the 
Han by them, and about the year when Saint Augustine 
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went on his mission to the British, who had lapsed into 
tribal barbarism after the catastrophe of the Roman evacu¬ 
ation, printing had been invented in China. Since then, 
they might have concluded, more books had been pub- 
hshed in th(hr country than in all the countries of the 
world combined. These books continued to be an evol¬ 
ving estimate of their original culture and the fresh 
creation arising therefrom. Their history from start to 
finish was recorded in prodigious detail and ran to thous¬ 
ands of volumes, so that they knew exactly what had hap¬ 
pened month by month for the last millennium and a half; 
their poetry was yet more extensive and was equally at 
home in the sublime and the mundane; their essays ranged 
over the whole field of fiee ideas; and, most astonishing 
of all, the style, in wliich this vast expression of thought 
was couched, not only was in itself a work of art, but the 
symbols in which it was clothed on paper were, iirdepen- 
dent of their meaning as words, microcosms of art, each 
one of them exemphfying, though in a way difficult 
exactly to perceive, balance, rhythmic movement and a 
vital quahty that resided inside the fines themselves, the 
same qualities that characterized the art of painting. 

Hang-chow was the place where the whole of this vast 
collection of ideas and their expression had come to rest. 
In its libraries were accumulated the sequences of thought 
which had come down from remote antiquity, and gen¬ 
eration by generation had been commented upon by both 
critical and creative minds. Profound joy in the exercise 
of intellect, and a sensibility for those things which 
transcended intellect, pervaded the leading minds in their 
city. 

So much for this imaginary conversation, indeed very 
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imaginary, for the erudites of Hang-chow were so much 
ahead of Polo in learning, cultivation, and experience in 
the free handhng of ideas, that it would not have been 
possible for them to make the simplest remark abojit their 
art and Hterature with any chance that he could have 
understood them. Without any -wish to disparage a brave, 
in some respects origmal, and honest man, they would 
have been bound to hold him incapable of forming an 
iirteUigent opinion on any subject, of contemporary in¬ 
terest. It has been said of Marco Polo—‘he looked at 
everything and saw nothing’. But how could he see any¬ 
thing when if was not to be for another two huirdred 
years that Europe would rediscover its classical thought, 
and for another three hundred years after that (in the 
eighteenth century) that the European intellect would be 
able to enter the mood of the intellectuals of Hang¬ 
chow? 

Before leaving this subject, there is one more point to 
make if we are to understand it in full perspective. I have 
said that the Mongol conquest of the Sung was not an 
immediate disaster for the mind of man. Yet in the long 
run, Chinese culture never recovered from it. The Mongol 
occupation lasted a century. The Mongols, though super¬ 
ficially civilized, did not understand Chinese culture any 
better than Polo. Like him they put it aside. The great 
intellects were no longer employed in association with the 
government. The comments of the freest and most cul¬ 
tivated minds no longer guided affairs. The guardians of 
the culture, though not in any way persecuted^ ceased to 
count. The psychological shock resulting from tliis neglect 
sufficed to quench the creative spark in the culture. The 
Chinese remained great conservators, but they had no- 
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thing new to say. They copied the past instead of using it 
as an inspiration for the present. They remained wonder¬ 
ful craftsmen, indefatigable compilers, talented eclectics, 
connoisseurs of taste, but, since they had no contemporary 
comment to^make on the same level as their former db- 
servations on hfe, their ideas remained stationary, they 
repeated themselves and became boring. The restoration 
of a native dynast)^ the Ming, did not suffice to give them 
back their inspiration.-Ming rule only lasted two hundred 
and eighty years and was followed by another foreign 
domination, the Manchu, a second complete conquest of 
China by half-civdized barbarians from the steppe. After. 
the fall of Hang-chow in 1270 nothing of an intellectual 
importance comparable to what had taken place in the 
past happened again. No poet, no plulosopher, no painter, 
no thinker was able to carry the culture a step further. It 
ceased to evolve. Never again was seen such a place as 
Hang-chow, a metropohs at the top of the mind of the 
world. No future European was going to have Polo’s 
opportunity. Before his eyes was the final blossom of a 
giant culture which had been evolving far longer than any 
other recorded except the hieratic civihzation of the Nile. 
In front of this spectacle of distilled inteUigence we see 
Polo staring, note-book in hand. Facing him was some¬ 
thing immeasurably more interesting than pubhc baths 
and picnic parties, somethhig which no European had 
ever seen and no European was ever to see again. Yet he 
wholly failed to state what it was. Hang-chow is a lovely 
place, the lovehest and most marvellous city that ever was, 
so he reiterates, again and again. Try as he would, it was 
aU he could do, repeat ‘wonderful, wonderful’, over and 
over. 
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THE MONGOL INVASION O'F JAPAN 

I n his ambitious description of. Asia, Marco has now 
taken us a long distance. We have had notes on all the 
countries between the Mediterranean and Peking; an 
account of the Mongols in their own haunts on the steppe; 
of the great Mongol Emperor’s court in China; of the 
places on the road between Peking and Burma; and of the 
Chinese themselves in their astonishing city of Hang¬ 
chow. For his contemporaries the info nidation he provided 
amoimted to an Asian encyclopaedia, though it was im¬ 
possible for him as a medieval European to go deeper into 
the significance of what he recorded than the mental situ¬ 
ation of his period allowed. Moreover, he had the great 
disadvantage of possessing no correct maps, nor of being 
able to make any. As far as he could, he tried to fix the 
positions of the places he mentions by the number of 
marches between them and the point of the compass to 
which they lay. Tliese details and a sketch-map he is sup¬ 
posed to have made, though it has not survived, gave his 
readers a notion of the hugeness of Asia. We are now 
about to see him make a further effort to lighten the dark¬ 
ness of Europe’s knowledge of geography. He is going to 
teU of the islands that He in the China seas and even take us 
by sea to India, whose confines on the land side he 
already has said were to be found beyond Burma. 
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The first great island he mentions is no less than Japan, 
a country about which Europe had not even the know¬ 
ledge of a vague name, as in the case of Chma, for not 
only wgs nothing whatever known of her, but had never 
been known,»not her very existence. She had loomed vely 
large during the years that he had been in China because 
his glorious and much admired master, the incomparable 
Kublai, had desired to swallow her and been most mur¬ 
derously repulsed. In fact, what we have is that Japan, in¬ 
vaded by the greatest figure of the age, beat him off, a 
victory which stood her in such good stead, that she was 
not invaded again for seven himdred years, and was then 
overcome by an explosion, the reverberation of which 
passed far beyond her shores and now terrifies the whole 
world. 

• Kublai made two strokes at Japan, one in 1275, the year 
of the-Polos’ arrival, and one in 1281. His custom was to 
call on all sovereign states on his borders to acknowledge 
him as overlord. We have seen how he made this demand 
on the King of Burma and, when refused, struck and over¬ 
whelmed him, in spite of his elephants. The Japanese also 
refused and in 1275 Kublai sent a small expedition from 
Korea of thirty thousand men, half of them Mongol 
soldiers, in four hundred and fifty ships. A ferocious battle 
took place on the beach at Hakozaki in north Kiu-shiu, 
the southernmost isle in the Japanese group. The Mongol 
troops failed to establish a bridgehead, re-embarked and, 
the weather setting m foul, lay off and abandoned the 
invasion. . 

Kublai was very angry, but he bided his time. He must 
have been puzzled by the curious form of the Japanese 
government. At the top was the Emperor, but his power 
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was titular, not real. About a hundred years earlier the 
head of the feudal aristocracy, known as the Shogun, had 
seized power, but had kept on the Emperor as a figure¬ 
head. In due time the descendant of the Shogun dost his 
power to two of his advisers, known as the Kojo Regents. 
They kept on the Shogun as a figure-head. Thus, the 
Emperor, the Shogun and the Hojo Regents were all on 
the scene together, the Emperor exerciting the function of 
supreme pontiff, and the Shogun exercising no functions 
beyond being the legal source from which the Regents 
derived their power. As a further complication, there was 
also an abdicated Emperor, who shared the pontifical 
duties of the reigning Emperor. It was a very strange 
farce, but it seemed to work. When it became known that 
Kuhlai was building a new fleet and preparing a much 
larger army for invasion, these various rulers each con¬ 
tributed their part in the defence of the realm. The Re¬ 
gents had a section of the coast-hne fortified where it was 
expected that the invasion would come; and the Emperor 
(and the ex-Emperor) arranged for prayers. These were 
offered systematically and on a large scale. Special services 
were held night and day in the Shinto and Buddhist 
temples. The imperial ancestors were addressed in an 
autograph letter by the Emperor. The abdicated Em¬ 
peror’s contribution was even more elaborate. He had 
three hundred thousand copies of the Prajnaparamita- 
hridaya Sutra distributed to his suite, who shared them 
out among their relatives and friends, and so was able to 
get it recited three hundred thousand times, and,at the 
same instant, a mass prayer that heaven would be obliged 
to hear. When one of the Hojo Regents heard of this 
method of compelling divine aid, he thought of another 
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and, busy though he was with warlike preparations, 
copied out sacred verses in his own blood. 

The long-expected invasion occurred in June 1281. 
Kublai had built two fleets, one of which sailed from 
Korea with 'fifty thousand Mongols and Koreans on 
board; the other, from his port of Zayton in Southern 
China, carried a hundred thousand Chinese mercenaries. 
The landing took place on a north Kiu-shiu beach on that 
part of the coast which the Japanese had fortified. The 
main Japanese army, of course, could not be in position, 
but the Mongols were met by the samurai of the Duke of 
Bungo, and the other feudatories of Kiu-shiu, who had 
been on the watch. Their orders were to hold the in¬ 
vaders until the main army came up, and they succeeded 
iu preventing them from making a deep thrust into the' 
country. But they could not eject them from the bridge¬ 
head which they had estabhshed. At the end of fifty days, 
however, a typhoon struck the beach and blew most of 
the Mongol fleet (said to have consisted of four thousand 
ships) on to the rocks. Their communications thus sev¬ 
ered, the Mongols seem to have lost heart. Moreover, the 
Japanese army by this time had come up. In the battle that 
followed, the Mongols were totally defeated. It is stated 
that a remnant of the fleet, numbering only two hundred 
vessels, got away. The prisoners taken by the Japanese 
were either massacred or enslaved. 

Such was the terrible rout which Kublai met with 
when he attempted to take Japan. Apart from the storm, 
the defeat-may be ascribed to the fact that the Mongols 
were not able to use the tactics which elsewhere had 
always given them victory. They had their bows, but 
could bring few horses and, since their archers had to fight 
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mainly on foot, they were unable to employ their battle 
of movement, against which there was no proper defence. 

Now what does Polo tell us about all tins? Very httle, 
but that httle is roughly correct. Of the Japanese,, he says 
that they were a white, civilized people, thatrtheir rehgion 
was Buddhist, and that their islands lay fifteen hundred 
miles from China. The actual distance from the port of 
Zayton to northern Kiu-shiu is about a thousand miles, 
though it is hardly more than a hundred miles across the 
strait from Korea. In this coimection, it is important to 
know that two hundred years later Columbus read Marco 
Polo’s Book, and was also given a map of Asia which a 
Florentine cartographer, called ToscaneUi, had drawn up 
from a study of the text. This map showed Japan with 
nothing between her and Portugal except a stretch of 
ocean, given’as about six thousand miles wide. But the 
distance to Japan was twice as far as Columbus beheved 
and America lay across the way. It is interesting that Polo 
heard no rumour in Chma of the existence of the 
American continents. 

Polo beheved that the Japanese were much richer than 
they really were, and that the Imperial Palace was roofed 
with gold, its floors and windows being also of that metal. 
(But in those early days any country to which you had 
not been was always supposed to be rich in gold.) He 
describes only the second expedition and its disastrous 
ending. He adds, what is not found elsewhere, a story of 
survivors who estabUshed themselves on a small island. 
He also mentions that some of the Japanese troops used 
charms to render themselves invulnerable. In regard to 
this, one of the greatest ambitions of ancient kings every¬ 
where in the East was to discover the secret of invulner- 
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ability. Soldiers had their owii methods and tattooed 
themselves with mystical numbers or embedded under 
their skins certain kinds of stones or stony formations. 
This superstition has persisted into modern times, and I 
myself have eome across it in Burma. Polo is the firs't 
European writer to draw attention to it. So his brief 
account of the invasion ends. His laconic last sentence is 
typical of his style :c.‘The story of the discomfiture of the 
great Kaan’s folk happened as I have told you.’ Though 
one of the objects of his Book was to declare the greatness 
of the master whom he admired so much, he was too 
honest to hush up or minimize the disaster. 
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CHINESE SHIPS 

-A 

A fter the Khakhaii’s naval operations Polo proceeds to 
/ \ describe his chief port and the ships there. The 
JL JL Chinese at this period built ocean-going ships and 
used to sail them as far as India and the Persian Gulf In 
later centuries, they seldom went beyond Java, and lost 
their reputation as great mariners. They had been accus¬ 
tomed to make long voyages from a very early date, even 
as early as the Roman Empire. The sea route to Persia was 
at times safer than at others. Under the universal rule of 
the Mongols, to sail from China to Persia was merely to 
go from the eastern parts of the empire to the western, 
since the Perso-Mesopotamian region was a Mongol pro¬ 
vince. The sea route, in fact, was as safe as the land route 
by which the Polos had travelled. But it will be recalled 
how on the way out they went to Hormuz on the Persian 
Gulf, thinking to take a ship to China, and decided not to 
go that way for reasons which are not stated in the text. 
Perhaps they heard that pirates were at large. 

Though the Mongol dominion had the effect of making 
the sea-trade route more secure than it had been even at 
its best, the Mongols themselves knew nothing about 
shipbuilding. The invasions of Japan were made possible 
by Chinese and Korean skill. In fact, it was not until 
Kublai had overthrown the Sung at Hang-chow and gone 
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on south to the port which Polo calls Zayton, that he 
became possessed of shipyards, shipwrights, mariners and 
the knowledge of the sea, including that of the compass, 
which the Chinese had accumulated over centuries. 

Polo describes the road from Hang-chow to Zaytofi, 
for he made the journey several times. It is not certain 
whether Zayton was Ch’uan-chow or Chang-chow. 
These are the two old ports of Fukien, and they are 
separated by only sixty, miles. It is therefore possible that 
he was tliinking of both, for they were in close touch and 
in the same jurisdiction. Zayton—for I will use Polo’s 
form of the name—was the port where the spices from 
India and Java were landed, as also were their pearls and 
precious stones. It was a huge trading centre; for every ship¬ 
load of pepper, says Polo, that went to Alexandria for the 
European market, a hundred were brought in here. It is 
one of the two greatest havens in the world.’ Travellers 
of the next century call it the greatest haven on earth. 
There might be seen merchants from Persia, India, Java 
and Indo-China. And Chinese ships bound for Indian seas 
started from it. Its yards built for Kublai the greater part 
of the fleet of four thousand vessels which carried his 
army against Japan. 

Next Polo gives us a description of what Chinese 
ocean-going ships of the twelfth century were like. To 
start with, they were far bigger and more comfortable 
than any European ships. The wood used was fir. On the 
deck they had fifty or sixty cabins, each merchant having 
one to himself, which made the voyage very comfortable. 
Surprising to relate, they were fitted -with watertight com¬ 
partments, so that in case of a bad leak the vessel was not 
endangered. One of the causes of a leak, says Marco, 
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might be the blow of a hungry whale. ‘And this often 
happens, for if the ship, sailing by night making the water 
ripple, passes near a whale, the whale, seeing the water 
ghsten as it is moved, thinks that there will be food for it, 
and moving quickly forward strikes againsfc the ship and 
often staves the ship in some part of it.’ 

The biggest ships had a crew of three hundred and car¬ 
ried a large number of passengers besides the sixty occu¬ 
pants of the private cabins, who naight have with them 
their wives, children and servants. They had a rudder and 
four masts, with two extra masts that could be raised if 
the wind required. The hull was very strong, consisting of 
two thicknesses of wood nailed together by iron pins and 
caulked. Pitch was not used, but a mixture of hme, hemp 
and tung-oil, the last being a kind of lacquer. ‘And they 
carry’, adds Polo, ‘a much greater burden than ours.’ In 
addition to the sails they had oars, used when the wind 
fell. Lifeboats, too, were fixed to the sides. In addition, 
they towed two large cutters, whose office was to wait on 
the big ships, catch fish and go errands, as well as taking 
them in tow if becalmed or in harbour. When a ship had 
been a year at sea and was foul, the huU was scraped and a 
third thickness of wood was naUed over the existing two 
thicknesses. This method of maintaining the hull was 
carried up to six thicknesses altogether. Polo gives the 
following curious detail of how the omens were taken 
before a voyage. What appears to have been a large kite 
was flown, with, strange to say, a drunken man attached 
to it. If the kite rose well, it was a good omen; if it failed 
to rise, no one would embark. 

The travellers of the fourteenth century confirm many 
of these details. Friar Jordanus speaks of a hundred cabins, 
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ten sails, three thicknesses, longwise and crosswise. Nicolo 
Conti mentions the three thicknesses and the watertight 
compartments. And Ibn Batuta declares that there was a 
maximum of twelve sails; a crew of one thousand men; 
oars requiring fifteen men and pulled by means of ropSs; 
companion ways; saloons as well as cabins; that the cabins 
had keys' and water closets; and that vegetables were 
grown on board dn pots (a prevention against scurvy, 
which was not discovered in Europe until the time of 
Captain Cook). 

It was in a ship of such a kind that Marco himself 
travelled on his two voyages to India, the first when sent 
by Kublai on a mission, the nature of which will become 
clear later on, and the second when deputed to conduct a 
bride to Kublai’s great-nephew, who was Il-Khan of 
Persia. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


: MARCO POLO’S VOYAGE TO 
SUMATRA 
-A 

P olo’s first voyage to India seems to have been in 
about 1284-5, and so will have preceded his visit to 
Burma, if that took place after the Mongol con¬ 
quest of 1287. Pursuing his aim of providing notes on all 
the countries of Asia, he tells us something of the various 
kingdoms he visited en route. To quote his words: ‘You 
will be able to hear of the countries, cities, and provinces 
of Indie Greater, Less and Middle, where he was when he 
found himself in the service of the great Kaan.... He will 
speak of the wonderful things wliich he saw in those 
parts, not leaving behind the others which he heard told 
by persons of repute and worthy of trust, and also that 
which was shown liim on charts of the sailors of the said 
Indies.’ 

His expression ‘Indie Greater, Less and Middle’ includes 
all the countries from Cochin-China to Africa. The east¬ 
ern part of that vast area was more Indian than it is now. 
The Hindus during the previous thousand years had peace¬ 
fully introduced their great civilization into the region be¬ 
tween Lower Burma and Cochin-China, still sometimes' 
called Farther India. The Hindu reUgion, its social system 
and the Sanskrit language were carried overseas by emi¬ 
grants. The original inhabitants of the lands where they 
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settled, who had probably the same sort of primitive cul¬ 
ture as the original inhabitants of India, took to Hindu 
ideas. In the course of centuries a series of Hindu king¬ 
doms were founded, whose culture was almost as brilliant 
as the mothel coiuitry’s. The chief ones in the thirteenth 
century were Champa, in the locality of the present 
Cochin-China; Cambodia, which included southern Siam; 
Crivijaya, a kingdom which at its height included Suma¬ 
tra and Malaya; and the kingdom of Java. Everyone has 
seen photographs of the sculptured temples of Angkor in 
Cambodia. The arts in Champa and Java were hardly less 
remarkable. Indeed, hi this great area, as large as Europe, 
were created some of the greatest masterpieces of Indian 
sculpture. Polo was the first European to see in its en¬ 
tirety this unique group of Hmduised kingdoms, and he 
was also the last. For soon afterwards they began to de- 
chne and suffer disaster. So completely did they cease to 
be, that the jungle swallowed their temples and palaces, 
till the very memory of them was obhterated. Only in 
quite modern times did explorers stumble on their re¬ 
mains, see the giant stone faces of their sculpture among 
the leaves and the bas-reliefs on ruined walls spHt’by ban¬ 
yan roots. Archaeologists are now fitting together their 
history. 

Polo, as is his way, does not say much, nor does he show 
any comprehension of the remarkable fact that India, and 
not China, should have bestowed culture upon the area 
that lay between the two; but what he does say is, as 
usual,,correct and amounts to a laconic summary of the 
principal facts. 

Tor a voyage to India,’ he begins, ’you embark at Zay- 
ton and sail west-south-west to the Gulf of Tong-king. 
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This gulf is so great and so many people hve in it, that it 
seems as it were another world in itself.’ A voyage of 
fifteen hundred miles, which took two months, brought 
you to Champa. ‘Champa,’ he continues, ‘is famous for 
its- elephants, for its eagle-wood from which the best in¬ 
cense is made, and for its ebony, used in particular for 
chessmen and inkhorns.’ His visit coincided with a war, 
for Kublai had sent an army to force the King of Champa 
to acknowledge him as overlord. The Mongols failed to 
reduce the country, but they caused so much damage that 
eventually the King preferred to admit his vassalage and 
pay an annual tribute of twenty elephants and a quantity 
of eagle-wood. Thus was Champa after a very long his¬ 
tory as an independent Hindu kingdom, obhged to look 
towards China and become her tributary. 

From Champa, Polo contmued Iris voyage south and 
south-west, and arrived at Pulo Condor, the island which 
lies off the mouth of the Mekong, a well-known stopping 
place on the way to China where in later years the East 
India Company established a post. Up the river was Cam¬ 
bodia and its wonderful capital, Angkor. Polo, however, 
says nothing about this great Hinduised kingdom. 

His ship then took him due west across what is now the 
Gulf of Siam, and he arrived on the Malay Penmsula at a 
place he calls Locac, and which was presumably in the 
neighbourhood of Ligor, a very old town with a Hindu 
past. Here he found an independent state with a languagfe 
of its own. He did not know who the people were, but we 
beheve that they were Shans. In an earHer chapter it was 
mentioned that when the Mongols in 1253 overthrew the 
Shan kingdom in Yunnan, the Shans began to move 
south, probably following some of their race who had 
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already filtered into what is now northern Siam. This 
emigration had since been going on steadily down the 
valley of the Menam, and it seems that the Shans had even 
got as far as the northern part of the Malay Peninsula at 
the time of Polo’s visit. In their occupation of the valley^^f 
the Menam and of north Malaya, they were already tre’s- 
passing upon the western provinces of the kingdom of 
Cambodia and thft northern part of Crivijaya. Gradually 
their pressure increased, and they overwhelmed Cambodia 
and founded the kingdom of Siam. What Polo saw, there¬ 
fore, was the old Hindu order passing away and the com¬ 
ing into existence of the Indo-China that we know. He 
did not reahze this, and indeed could not have done so, 
but the short notes that he made have helped modern histor¬ 
ians to build up a clear account of this period of change. 

Leaving the region of Ligor, Polo sailed down the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula to the island of Bintang, 
which lies in the strait opposite Singapore. Bintang, he 
says, was a very wild place -with nothing on it but trees of 
scented wood. Here again he was very close to an impor¬ 
tant event, though he does not mention it. A few years 
before, the Javanese had seized Singapore, which was an 
old city belonging to the Hinduised kingdom of Crivi¬ 
jaya. As the territory of Crivijaya included hot only 
Sumatra, but also Malaya, it had control of the Singapore 
strait and the ancient trade route that passed through it. 
Polo arrived at the moment when Crivijaya was breaking 
up. It had been attacked on two sides: in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, the Shans, as I have said, had advanced and con¬ 
quered part; on the east side the Javanese had encroached 
and,' by their seizure of Singapore and also of the east end 
of Sumatra itself, had made themselves masters of the 
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great trade route. Polo did not visit Java, but he mentions 
it and gives its position. Shortly afterwards, in 1293, Kub- 
lai made an effort to force its king to send tribute as a 
vassal, just as he demanded this of Champa, Burma and 
Japan. He failed, however, and Java never became tribu- 
tory to China. When the Dutch took it, it had been an 
independent kingdom for over a millennium, a fact which 
helps us to understand why it has demanded independence 
again in our day. 

Leaving Bintang island. Polo passed through the strait 
dividing it from Singapore and wliich, he says, was not 
more than two fathoms deep. As his ship nearly drew as 
much, it had to lift its rudder to clear the bottom. Now 
steering north-west, he began the long passage of the 
main Straits, with the island of Sumatra on his port beam. 
With the collapse of the Crivijaya empire, it was divided 
into many small kingdoms. Of one of these places near 
the north end, which was afterwards part of the kingdom 
of Achin, he notes a matter of importance: ‘By reason of 
the many Saracen merchants who frequent there with 
their ships, who all keep the law of Mahomet, they have 
converted them all to the abominable law of Mahomet, 
and these are of the city only, but those of the mountains, 
having no rehgion, are such as beasts are.’ This means that 
already by 1285 the Mohammedan religion had made a 
lodgment in northern Sumatra. It was rapidly to spread. 
Achin was to become the most powerful Mohammedan 
naval state in that part of the world. The whole of Suma¬ 
tra, Java and Malaya would be converted to Islam, and 
Hindu culture would disappear, except in the little island 
of Bali off the eastern point of Java. 

Thus we see how Polo, despite his unfavourable posi- 
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tion as a medieval European, was able to indicate the 
fundamental elements of the scene in Farther India. He 
has stated that its civiHzation was Indian; that the Khaklian 
wanted to draw it into the Chinese orbit; that the Shans, 
advancing from the north, had begun to disrupt it pohti- 
cally; and that the Mohammedans, coming overseas from 
the west coast of India and Arabia, threatened its rehgious 
and social structure. He was there before these things hap¬ 
pened, though they had commenced to happen. The 
Hindu dispensation was approaching its end and its place 
was being taken by the civdization which we now asso¬ 
ciate with Indo-China. 

Besides these general observations on the state of 
affairs. Polo brings to our notice a number of curiosities. 
He had never before been as far south as the Strait of 
Singapore, which is within one degree of the Equator. 
The night sky was therefore a surprise. He writes: ‘The 
north pole, which is vulgarly called the tramontaine star, 
is not seen at all. And again I tell you that the stars of the 
Greater Bear, that is those which the vulgar people call 
the plough-beam, are not seen neither little nor much.’ It 
was very frightening for early travellers to lose’sight of 
the Pole Star; it gave them a feeling that they were lost. 
There were medieval stories about getting to the end of 
the world, where Paradise was situated, a great mountain 
that stretched into Heaven. Alexander the Great was sup¬ 
posed to have put a pillar at the world’s boundary. It was 
even said—with what magnificent licence!—that he had 
demanded tribute from Paradise. With these stories run¬ 
ning in the head, it was no joke to lose the Pole Star, for 
you might be close to the last gulfs at the end of the earth. 

Near the north end of Sumatra, Polo landed at the 
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capital of one of the princes, who had thrown off the 
dying overlordship of Crivijaya and become an indepen¬ 
dent king. The place had the Indian name of Sumadra 
and was close to where the straits open into the ocean, 
■which we call the Bay of Bengal. He sta-yed there five 
months because the south-west monsoon was blo-wing in 
the Bay, and to make the thousand-mile crossing to Cey¬ 
lon in the teeth of it would have bee?,! impossible. Here 
Polo lets out for the first time thathe had many men with 
him and several ships. He writes; ‘We came do-wn from 
the ships to the land, with about two thousand men who 
were in the company, and made on land five towers or 
castles of beams or of logs; and there is very much timber 
there; and in those castles we stayed with our people for 
the greater part of five months, and towards the island I 
caused great ditches to be dug round us, of which the ends 
finished on either side upon the shore of the'sea, for fear of 
beasts and of those bad bcastHke men who gladly catch 
and kill and eat men.’ 

The cannibals hved in the interior, probably on the 
plateau of Batas and the momitains to the north-west ofit, 
and wofild come do-wn, like all lull people in the East, to 
the markets to buy food in exchange for their produce. 
They were ritual cannibals, who only ate two sorts of 
people, their close relatives or foreigners. As Polo and his 
men were foreigners, they had to take precautions. This 
picture of northern Sumatra as a wild place, except for the 
ports and httle capitals which had been Hinduised, is a 
true one and remained true for centuries after-wards. Even 
now the central parts of the great island are extremely 
primitive, for the Dutch have not been able fully to 
civUize them. 
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It was here that Polo first saw the toddy palm, a com¬ 
mon. tree in Asia, but with so marvellous a use that he was 
afraid his Western readers would not beUeve his account 
of it. ‘You may know quite truly,’ he pleads, ‘that they 
have a kind of tree of which when they want wine they 
cut off the branches of that tree, and from the branches 
flows water, and that water which flows is wine.’ And he 
describes in further detail how the toddy is caught in pots. 
‘It really appears to be wine and of as good a taste as white 
home-made wine.’ For the Venetians of the period, the 
idea of drawing off as much wine as you wanted from a 
tree was just a defightful fairy-tale. Yet poor Marco was 
describing carefuUy and without exaggeration one of the 
most extraordinary sights of tlie tropics. He also mentions 
coco-nuts. Europeans had never seen coco-nuts; even to¬ 
day few Europeans have seen fresh coco-nuts, covered 
with their thick green fibre and full of a clear hquid, not 
milky as it becomes when imported to the West. 

In this part of Sumatra Polo found the unicorn, ‘an 
altogether different beast from what we fancied,’ he says. 
And he describes it as an animal with the hair of a buffalo, 
the feet of an elephant, the head of a wild boar and a horn 
in the middle of its forehead, a very fair description of the 
rhinoceros, for that was the animal he means. The Suma¬ 
tran rhinoceros is small and has sparse hairs on its body 
like a buffalo, but it has two horns, one on its forehead 
and one on its nose, a trifling error on Polo’s part. The 
passage ex;plodes the unicorn legend. But he wrote in vain. 
The public did not stop beHeving in the imagined unicorn, 
the horse-deer with the twisted horn. Travellers continued 
to bring home unicorn horns, which were really the tusk 
of the sea mammal called the narwhal. Certainly as late as 
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the Stuarts the behef persisted, and the unicorn horn now 
preserved in New College, Oxford, which was presented 
about that time, is a narwhal tusk. The unicorn was sup¬ 
posed to be madly fond of scent, and it was believed that 
a*lady, well scented, could catch it in her lap, as, indeed, 
may be seen in the most famous of all medieval tapestries, 
‘The Lady and the Unicorn’, where the imicorn becomes 
as tame as a pet fawn. As if you couldimagine, says Polo, 
a rliuioceros being caught in the lap of a lady! 

He now tells us about another strange matter. It seems 
that at that period travellers from Eastern parts used to 
bring home the preserved bodies of tiny men, for which 
there was a good sale as curios. These are fakes, says Polo, 
and he relates that in Sumatra were monkeys hke minia¬ 
ture men, or which could with a httle trouble be made to 
look so. (He is speaking of the gibbon.) A monkey of this 
sort was killed, the hair ofits body taken offit with drugs, 
some hair carefully planted to give it a beard, and its bare 
skin painted a human colour. ‘The feet and hands and the 
other hmbs which are not quite like human hmbs, they 
stretch and reduce and fashion them to human hkeness.’ 
After being dried and anointed with saffron and camphor, 
the bodies kept well. ‘Tliis bringing in of the little dead 
men is a great he and deception. . . . For in all Indie, nor 
in other more savage places, wherever I have been, I 
reckon there were never seen any men so small as those 
seem, nor did I ever hear tell that there were small men any¬ 
where.’ At that date no one had ever heard of the pygmies 
of the African equatorial forest. But even pygmies ;ire not 
as small as gibbons. 

The last curiosity is the flour tree. To have wine from a 
tree was strange enough, but to have a tree that gave 
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flour! A country that had both such trees was a place 
where a man might be idle and yet have all he needed. 
This tree, says Polo, was an old big tree. Inside its trunk 
was the flour. To get it, you had to cut down the tree and 
spht it. Theremin the hollow trunk was the flour in quan¬ 
tities. By soaking it in tubs of water, the impurities were 
floated off and the flour sank to the bottom. Cakes were 
then made of it, ‘and I who saw all this tell you that we 
ourselves tried them sufficiently, for we often ate them. 
And I took some of this flour to Venice with me. And the 
bread of that flour is like barley bread and of that taste.’ 
The reader should now try to guess what Polo is talking 
about. There is a tree with flour inside it. You can eat it 
and to-day we frequently do so, but generally as a pud¬ 
ding. Sago! Yes, that is the way sago grows. But we 
should not imagine that after Polo’s return, Europeans 
began to eat sago puddings. It was not for another three 
or four hundred years that this tree flour was imported 
from the East. 
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TELE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


W e may now suppose that the monsoon being 
over, Polo gave orders to his two thousand 
men in the camp at Samudra to pack up and 
embark. With so large a company he must have had 
eight or ten ships. What was the precise nature of this 
mission, so important that it required a fleet? We may 
soon be able to hazard a guess. 

On s ailin g out of the Straits past the point of Achin, the 
fleet was in the Bay of Bengal. It did not head westwards 
at once for Ceylon, but went one hundred and fifty miles 
north to the Nicobar Islands. Now these islands, and the 
Andaman Islands which are a continuation of them, were, 
and still are, inhabited by aboriginal Asiatics, people more 
primitive than the indigenous inhabitants of Indo-China, 
who had accepted and developed the culture brought 
them by Hindu emigrants. The islands were on the route 
from India to Indo-China; for a thousand years rehgion, 
philosophy, literature, art, had been carried past the 
islanders’ door, not to speak of an immense trade in cot¬ 
ton goods, gold and jewels. But neither culture nor 
adornment had made the least appeal to thern. They be¬ 
longed to a racial type, which had evolved its own system 
of ideas and behaviour, primitive certainly but quite com¬ 
plete, and so incapable of further evolution. The spiritual 
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and material benefits which they could have taken from 
Hindu civilization they rejected. Unlike the original in¬ 
habitants of India and China, they did not regard such 
things as improvements. When Polo saw them, they were 
as they had been in the Stone Age; nowadays, though 
they have become less fierce and more degraded, they are 
as obstinately wedded to their own system of hfe and 
thought as the aborigines of Australia, to whom they are 
related. To Polo, who, of course, could not conceive of 
the approach of the modern anthropologist, they were 
horrible savages, far the worst that he had ever seen, for 
not even in his travels among the tribes of Yunnan or the 
proto-Malay cannibals of Sumatra, did he meet such a 
primeval type of man. He writes of them: ‘They have no 
king nor any lord and are like -wild beasts.. .. Both males 
and women cover themselves with nothing whatever in 
the world. . . . They have no house ... no law nor order. 

. . . They are very cruel people and they very willingly 
eat men raw, all those they can catch, provided they are 
not of their people.’ And he adds the strange detail that 
they traded with Indian merchants to the extent of buy-* 
ing coloured cloth in pieces three yards long, not to wear, 
but as flags which they flew on poles as a sign of rank or 
wealth. So revolting did their appearance seem to Polo 
that their faces, with matted wild hair, big teeth and flat 
noses, were, he says, hke mastiffs’ heads. But he records in 
his dry objective manner that though they looked hke 
dogs, they cultivated rice and rmllet, drank milk (cows’ 
or buffaloes’), and ate various kinds of meat. In fact, they 
had a knowledge of agriculture and owned domestic 
animals and cooked their food. Furthermore, he notes 
that they grew spices, such as cloves, and that their forests 
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were full of valuable hardwood trees, like the sappan that 
gives a splendid red dye, and which is also called the 
brazil tree, a tree that, found centuries later in South 
America, gave its name to Brazil, which was called by the 
Spaniards terra de hrasil. 

So what we get in effect is a sketch of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islanders, horrid-looking, naked and' with un¬ 
pleasant habits, but having developed way of life which 
enabled them to live cheerfully with their flags, with cool¬ 
ness in the heat, comfortably with their spiced curries, 
and rehgiously with their gods (for Polo gives them 
idols), and with a foreign poUcy which discouraged 
settlers with the threat of being eaten, a sound policy, for 
they knew instinctively that the System they had devel¬ 
oped was the best for them and that if it were tampered 
'with by intruders, either religiously, socially or econo¬ 
mically, they could never adapt themselves satisfactorily 
to the change, and would fall ill, grow miserable, decay 
and become extinct. They had millenniums of experience 
behind this view, which has been proved correct, for 
after staving off the dangers of Hindu civflization and, in 
the centuries following Polo, of Islamic civilization, they 
were incorporated in the British Empire, prevented from 
eating foreigners, encouraged to wear at least some 
clothes, subjected to ahen influences which profoundly 
shocked them, and told that their most sacred beliefs were 
rubbish, with the result that they are now moribund. I 
was once appointed Deputy Commissioner of the An¬ 
daman Islands; I did not take up the appointment and 
have often wondered how I should have conducted myself 
if I had. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE QUEST OF THE TOOTH 

'k 


W ith the Andaman-Nicobar group left behind 
and Polo sailing for Ceylon with the north¬ 
east monsoon waftmg him across the thousand 
miles of the great bay, it becomes insistent to answer the 
question why Kublai had sent him on this voyage. A 
general answer might be given. We know that Kublai 
was curious about the world beyond his borders, its be- 
hefs, government, riches and arms. Perhaps this was an 
intellectual curiosity, or perhaps he stiU harboured his 
grandfather’s ambition of conquering the whole world. 
Was it that Polo was sent to spy out the lands of the sun¬ 
setting? But a spy is not sent as a rule with a fleet carrying 
two thousand men. Was he perhaps rather an envoy, 
charged to enter into pohtical and trade relations with 
kings on the east-west trade route? But the Khan of 
Khans did not conduct diplomatic business in that way. 
His practice, as we have frequently seen, was to send an 
abrupt message demanding tribute and an acknowledg¬ 
ment of vassalage. If that was refused, he invariably at¬ 
tacked. Nevertheless, it is arguable that in the case of 
kingdoms, which. Uke India, lay far beyond his confines, 
he might send a mission with the object of furthering 
trade. But there were other objects than trade with which 
a mission might concern itself. For instance, we already 
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have it on record that he sent the two elder Polos as en¬ 
voys to the Pope with a request for friars and also for a 
rehc, the oil in the lamp of the Holy Sepulchre. He got 
the rehc but not the friars, and we have observed how, 
cither because he failed to obtain Christian priests to teach 
his Mongols, or on second thoughts felt that Buddhist 
priests would be better, he sent to Tibet and with the aid 
of monks from thence, gave Buddhism a strong backing 
in his dominions. This Buddliism was the later, magical, 
and less authentic rehgion which had developedin India five 
centuries or more after the Buddha’s death, and was called 
the Mahayana. But there was also the other Buddhism, 
the purer apostoHc sort, known as the Hinayana, the kind 
that was not a rich fantasy of later invention but the body 
of doctrine which the Buddha himself had formulated 
and his followers preserved in its pristine form. 

Now, Ceylon was the home of Hinayana Buddhism. 
It had taken refuge there from Hinduism. The kings of 
Ceylon had been its champions and had managed through 
the centuries to keep it safe. For various reasons the island 
became an active religious centre in the twelfth century. 
It was "from there that Pagan, the Burmese capital, cele¬ 
brated for the fervour with which it built Buddhist 
shrines, drew inspiration. In the thirteenth century, the 
Shans, as they came south down the Menam and founded 
kingdoms, were in touch with Ceylon and developed, as 
a result, a Ceylon style of Buddhist sculpture. In short, 
Buddhist Ceylon had taken the place of Hinduism as the 
civilizer of the northern part of Indo-China. Her monas¬ 
tic hbraries were famous, and her sacred places had a very 
wide repute. Of these, the greatest was Kandy, on a plat¬ 
eau in the centre of the island. Here was the Temple of 
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the Tooth, the shrine in which was preserved the most 
famous of all Buddliist relics, a tooth of the Buddha him¬ 
self But there were many other reHcs. of hardly less im¬ 
portance. A constant flow of pilgrims came to worship 
the Tooth from as far away as Burma. For generations 
Burmese kings had sent presents and offerings of money. 
And atteriipts had been made to acq^uire the Tooth. In¬ 
deed, it was the ambition of every king of Pagan to 
possess it and build for it a pagoda surpassing any other. 
For besides its other qualities as a sacred tiling, it was a 
magical object of immense potency. 

To this island of Ceylon, whose Temple of the Tooth 
had an international celebrity. Polo and his large retinue 
were making their way. So far he has not given even a 
hint of what was their business there. But now he states 
that Kublai was told by Mohammedans at his court about 
the Buddha’s tooth rehc (of which they said there was 
more than one), and about his begging howl and rehcs of 
his hair. ‘The Kaan says therefore to himself that it is 
necessary for him to have the teeth, the bowl and the hair. 
Then he sends a great embassy to the island of Ceylon to 
ask for these things in the year 1284.’ Now the date^ 1284-5 
has already been ascribed to Marco Polo’s mission to 
India on the strength of a statement that he was in Cham¬ 
pa in 1285. As it seems unlikely that two large embassies 
should have been sent to Ceylon at the same time, one 
under Polo and another to fetch the Tooth, we may con¬ 
clude that Polo’s embassy of two thousand persons was 
the ‘great embassy’ referred to above, and that the business 
on which he was sent was to ask for the Tooth and other 
rehcs. That Polo withholds this piece of personal infor¬ 
mation is in accordance with his method throughout his 
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Book; he hardly ever talks about himself directly. More¬ 
over, he may well have reflected that for him to pubhsh 
in medieval Italy a story of how he made a long and dan¬ 
gerous sea voyage in order to obtain the rehcs of a non- 
Christian god would expose liim to serious" criticism as a 
good Catholic. Nevertheless, that seems to hav£ been what 
he did. No commentator on the Book has hitherto drawn 
this conclusion, but it seems to be warranted by the text. 

We shall see now how far this assumption is supported' 
by the narrative of the Ceylon visit. Polo says that the 
only deity in the island was Sagamoni Borcan, that is 
Sakya Muni, a common title of the Buddha, and proceeds 
to give a Ufe of the Buddha, the first ever to reach the 
West. No one there, however, properly understood until 
centuries later that the Buddha was the founder of a great 
oriental rehgion distinct from Hinduism. Yet, as will be 
seen from Polo’s account, he seems to have half grasped 
this fact. He begins by saying that the Buddha was the 
first man to whom idols were set up. By this he means 
that the Hindus made idols of gods, not men. Their gods 
had never been men; they were divine emanations. But 
the Buddha, he says, was worshipped ‘as the most holy 
and the best man that ever was.’ On his death he was 
deified. He did not, however, goes on Polo (trying his 
best to explain a very abstruse matter), become a god, but 
God, for the reason that his hfe as the Buddha had been 
the last of a long series of incarnations, during which his 
soul was gradually perfected until it became divine. ‘They 
said that he was God and they say it still.’ And the idols of 
which Ceylon was full were images of him. 

This statement, naive and clumsy though it is, manages 
to convey the fundamental pecuharities of Buddhism by 
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emphasizing that the Buddha was a real person, that he 
was not divine until after his death, that lus life was per¬ 
fect, that he did not attain perfection in one Hfe but be¬ 
cause his soul had transmigrated gradually from lower to 
higher types of being, that he became God rather than^a 
god, and that the images in Buddhist shrines were all of 
him. In the biography which Marco then gives, the de¬ 
tails of which he says were told him in Ceylon, he again 
hits on the saHent points of the Hinayana story. The 
Buddha, he says, was the son of a king; he was brought up 
in palace luxury and did not know what real Hfe was like; 
one day he went riding through the city and for the first 
time saw a corpse being carried to burial and also a de¬ 
crepit very old man; these sights so affected him that he 
left the palace secretly to seek for ‘him who never dies and 
him who had made him’; and that he Hved as a hermit in 
the jungle, ‘just as if he had been a Christian, for truly if 
he had been baptized Christian he would have been a 
great saint with Our Lord Jesus Christ for the good Hfe 
and pure that he hved’. 

This faithfully represents part of the plain original story 
of the Buddha, upon which a vast Hterature of tales and 
legends was built. It is a very curious fact that the story 
was already known in Europe, though detached from its 
original connection with the Buddha and given to an¬ 
other person. A certain John of Damascus, a Christian 
theologian of the eighth century, evidently heard what 
was really the Buddha story, but which before reacliing 
him across the vast distances of Asia had undergone a 
strange transformation. As he heard it and recorded it in 
Greek, it was to the effect that after the Apostle, Saint 
Thomas, had converted the Indians (for a very old legend 
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existed that he did so), an Indian king called Avenir began 
to persecute the Christian converts. A son was horn to the 
king and named Josaphat, of whom the astrologers de¬ 
clared that he would adopt the Christian faith. After a 
secluded life as heir-apparent in his father’s luxurious 
palace, Josaphat one day rode out into the city and saw a 
blind man and a decrepit old man on the verge of the 
grave. Perplexed by the sorrows of a:he world thus re¬ 
vealed for the first time, he abandoned his kingdom, and 
retired into the jungle, where he heard of the Christian 
faith. Discovering that it answered liis perplexities, he 
adopted it, and, after a Hfe of austerities, he died. 

Tliis story was accepted in Europe as the authentic Hfe 
of a Hindu prince. It became very popular, was copied 
out again and again, and, at some date unknown in the cent¬ 
uries following, Josaphat was canonized by the Pope and 
given the 27th November as his saint’s day. In this 
indirect and muddled way, the Buddha became a Cathohe 
saint. 

And now comes the odd sequel. Polo knew the story of 
Saint Josaphat, as did all medieval Europeans, for the his¬ 
tories of the saints were read out in Church. On his hear¬ 
ing in Ceylon the original and authentic story which had 
given rise to the legend of Saint Josaphat, he was struck by 
the resemblance and writes: ‘This is like the story of Saint 
Josafat who was the son of King Avenir of those parts of 
Indie and was converted to the Christian faith^.’ But he 
draws neither the conclusion that the story of Saint Josa¬ 
phat was taken from the Buddha’s story, nor that the 
Buddhists drew theirs from the Christian source. His 
point is the simple, uncritical one, that the Buddha re- 
1 This sentence may be only a gloss on the original text. 
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sembled one of the most popular of Christian saints and 
therefore deserved to be called a saint. 

Having in this way explained the kind of divinity wor- 
sliipped in Ceylon under the name of Sagamoni Borcan 
or Buddha, Polo describes how the Mongol embassy c?f 
1284 (that i?, as I assume, the embassy of which he him’- 
self was the head) asked the King of Ceylon for the relics. 
The kings of Ceyl©n were used to being asked for reHcs 
of the Buddha and. Eke the emperors of Constant¬ 
inople at the same period, who had made of the sale of 
Christian relics an organized and profitable business, they 
were prepared to sell any reHc for a price, the Tooth 
being the most expensive. The Tooth had already been 
sold to Burma and was to be sold again, and also to Siam. 
But that was no matter. The bargaining began. After 
much exertion on the part of the embassy, the King ‘at 
last, though he was unwilling,’ let them have two molar 
teeth ‘which were very thick and large’ and some of the 
Buddha’s hair and his begging bowl. ‘The bowl was of 
green porphyry very beautiful.’ It cost ‘a great treasure to 
have them’. 

The teeth seem to have been elephants’ teeth, of which 
the King had an unUmited supply because the forests were 
full of elephants. It may seem strange that the Mongol 
embassy should have been put off with an elephant’s 
molars. But the King had answers to any objection of that 
kin d. He could say that the Buddha, as a man who became 
God, had teeth out of the ordinary, as was to be expected, 
enormous teeth corresponding to his enormous power. 
Or he could point out that in the course of the trans¬ 
migrations of the future Buddha’s soul, it had once been 
bom as a white elephant, as was detailed at length in the 
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sacred Jataka texts, and that the teeth now supplied be¬ 
longed to that period of his previous existences, but were 
no whit less potent or holy for that; indeed, they were 
more valuable as being rarer and more antique. But as a 
matter of fact the Mongol envoys raised rto such objec¬ 
tion; they were greatly delighted with the huge molars, 
says Marco. 

A Tooth is on show in Ceylon to this day, the original 
one and only Tooth it is said, mi admission, it would 
seem, that the several teeth sold to the Burmese, the Siam¬ 
ese and the Mongols were bogus. But there may be no 
such admission. The Tooth had powers. As was well 
known, if taken away from the island, it came flying back 
through the air, leaving a simulacrum or an emanation of 
itself in the hands of its purchasers. Readers will like to 
know that I myself have seen the Tooth. One day in Feb¬ 
ruary 1932 ,1 arrived in Ceylon and motoring up to Kandy 
went to the Temple of the Tooth. There happened to be 
distinguished Burmese visitors and the guardian priests of 
the temple were showing the great relic. It was contained 
in a gold box, which box was encased in an ascending 
scale of larger boxes. The opening of the outer boxes took 
some time, but at last the sacred object was unwrapped 
and I saw, not an elephant’s molar, but some kind of tusk. 
The begging bowl I did not see; though I understand that 
it is stiU kept at Kandy. 

Polo does not mention Kandy, but writes in terms that 
suggest that the embassy got the relics from Adam’s Peak, 
the holy mountain a hundred miles south of that town. 
On the flat rock at the top there is a depression in the 
shape of a large footprmt. Different religions have 
claimed it, the Buddhists declaring it to be Buddha’s foot- 
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priiit, the Moslems to be Adam’s, the Hindus Siva’s and 
the Christians Saint Thomas, the Apostle’s. Year after 
year pilgrims of each of these religions have chmbed the 
peak and offered gems which have been used to outline 
the footprint. Polo says nothing of it, but alludes tc? a 
monument, some kind of shrine, and declares that the 
rehcs were kept there. As far as is known, the relics were 
always enshrined at Kandy. But we cannot guess what the 
Singalese chose to teU the embassy. 

Besides buying the relics, the envoys were directed to 
buy if they could a huge ruby which the King possessed, 
‘the most beautiful and the largest ruby that is to be found 
in aU the world or that ever was seen or that ought to be 
seen.... And I Marco Polo was one of the ambassadors and 
saw the said ruby with my eyes; and when that lord (the 
King) was holding it in his closed hand it projected below 
and above the fist, the which lord put it to his eyes and to 
his mouth.’ The meaning here is that it was a magical 
stone; by touching the face with it, youth, health and 
good looks were preserved. The King made this curious 
gesture with the precious stone at the audience when he 
refused to part with it. It was an ancestral stone? he said, 
which he could not sell without great dishonour. Polo 
had, therefore, to return to Peking without it. But assum¬ 
ing, as I do, that the embassy to Ceylon, on which in the 
above passage Marco clearly states he went, was the same 
embassy that went to get the reUcs, he did not return 
empty-handed to his master. Kublai was deHghted when 
he heard that the teeth, hairs and bowl were safely landed. 
He ordered the population to line the streets as the holy 
things were carried in procession to the palace, where he 
received them reverently and celebrated the occasion by 
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one of his grand feasts. He was particularly pleased with 
the bowl, the very one, as he beUeved, that the Buddha 
had used when he went the rounds begging his food, ac¬ 
cording to the rule of absolute poverty which he estab- 
hshed for his disciples. It had miraculous pow'^ers, as had aU 
relics and sacred objects of the first order, it^ particular 
property being, when filled, to multiply its contents five¬ 
fold. ‘And you may know’, writes Palo, ‘that the great 
Kaan said that he wished to have it tried and had made 
proof and said that the truth was found to be really so.’ 

Some readers may wonder why Kublai, who had en¬ 
couraged the Mahayana Buddhist Church by bringing in 
monks from Tibet, its principal centre at that time, 
should have sent for reHcs to the headquarters of the rival 
Buddhist Church of the Hinayana in Ceylon. The 
Hinayana was not, nor ever had been, estabHshed in 
China. But the Khakhan did not care for niceties of that 
sort. In his large way he wanted magic relics and sent his 
men to buy them where they could be got. That Polo 
should have been sent thousands of iTules over the seas on 
such a quest brought him closer to the heart of Asia than 
any other of his exploits and was the most curious business 
in which he was ever engaged. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


mysterious HINDU INDIA 

ik 


W hen in Ceylon, Polo was on the boundary of 
the strangest place in all Asia. Across the 
strait lay southern India, the very root of 
Hin duism, whence had gone forth the culture which had 
civilized Indo-China and the Islands. In its great temples 
was a conglomeration of rites, images, rituals, dances, 
gods, emanations, fanatics and sorceries. During his stay 
in Ceylon, Polo evidently visited India, as he did a second 
time on his voyage home when conducting the Princess 
to the U-Khan of Persia. In his Book he combines into one 
account the observations which he made on the two 
visits, and gives us a gHmpse of what Hindu India was like 
in the twelfth century, two hundred years before Vasco 
da Gama discovered how to get there by sea. Unique and 
odd though it still is, it was a yet more interesting place in 
Polo’s time, for neither Islam nor the Western world had 
impinged upon the extreme individuaHty of its ideas and 
customs. Polo was astounded by what he saw. ‘I will tell 
you of wonderful things,’ he writes. 

At that period southern India was divided into numerous 
sovereign .states. There was no Emperor of India or even 
of half India. Writing on the subject of a king who ruled 
somewhere on the Madras coast, Polo says that Indians 
had no need of tailors because they wore no clothes except 
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waist-cloths. (Tliis was one of the characteristics of classi¬ 
cal India, as one may gather from the frescoes and sculp¬ 
tures; south India had changed very little and what Polo 
saw was still the old India of the first centurie^.) You 
irflght suppose, Polo goes on, that a king least would 
wear grand clothes to mark his state. This was^not so. He 
had nothing on him but a beautiful waist-cloth, unless 
you counted his jewels. He had a load of these; a broad 
golden collar studded with pearls and precious stones; a 
necklace, Hke a rosary, hanging from his neck over his 
chest, and strung with over a hundred large pearls and 
rubies; at three places liis legs were encircled with massive 
gold bracelets encrusted with gems; and each finger and 
each toe carried a ring. The worth of the whole was equal 
to the ransom of a great city. 

Attending this heavily bejewelled naked man was a 
company of devotees, vowed to serve him with the ut¬ 
most loyalty both in this world and the next. He never 
moved abroad, on his elephant or otherwise, without 
these sworn friends. On their king’s death, when his pyre 
was ht, they threw themselves into the flames ‘to bear him 
company in the other world’. The treasures of such kings 
were immense, for they were added to reign after reign. 
The strongrooms of southern India were bursting with 
gold and fabulous stones, for the region had not been in¬ 
vaded for many centuries. When it was eventually sacked, 
the loot was enormous and the fame of it made Europeans 
think that India was far richer than it really was. 

As a king had his devotees, so had a god. Such emo¬ 
tions as loyalty, love and religious fervour were carried to 
much greater extremes in India than in the West. They 
have seemed to travellers insane 'extravagances, and the 
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greatest of them was self-immolation, when a devotee 
killed himself to prove how much he loved a god and, 
also, to wring salvation in recompense. Many examples of 
this rehgious suicide have been recorded, such as givuig 
yourself to sScred sharks or jumpmg from the top of a 
tree which,was the haunt of a god. The particular kind of 
cult smcide noticed by Polo was even more startling. The 
devotee was carried through the city in a palanquin, his 
friends crying out as he went: ‘This brave man is going 
to kill himself for the love of such an idol.’ On arrival at 
the place where he was to destroy himself, the devotee 
took twelve knives and, after declaring in a loud voice 
that what he was about to do was done from devotion to 
the deity, he plunged them one after the other into his 
arms and body, crymg out madly at each blow his bound¬ 
less adoration. When he was all bristling with knives, he 
took up an instrument hke a double sickle, that is a knife 
curved into a semicircle and with a handle at both ends. 
To the handles were attached chain stirrups. Putting this 
knife behind his neck, he bent up his legs and inserted his 
feet into the stirrups. Then with a violent thrust forward 
with his legs, he cut off his own head. This frantic effort 
to win divine grace seemed so unbeHevahle to Polo that 
he mistakenly assumed that the man was a condemned 
criminal.. 

The suicide of wid6ws on their husband’s funeral pyre, 
called suttee, could also be regarded as an act ofideal devo¬ 
tion. ‘When a man is dead and his body is being burnt as 
is their custom, his wife throws herself aUve on to the fire 
and lets herself burn with her lord from love of him,’ 
writes Polo, and adds that those not brave enough to do 
this were much blamed. This was the evd and cruelty of 
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suttee that revolted visitors to India, many of whom men¬ 
tion how the priests forced an unwilluig woman on to 
the flames. The women were often drugged beforehand 
so that they did not know what they were doing. Polo 
r^htly shows the custom to have had an ideal foundation, 
however demented, and distinguishes the cases of the real 
devotee vsddow from the forced suicides of the Victims of 
priestly fanaticism. 

Another and less extreme type of religious devotion was 
the sale of girls to the temples. They were dedicated by 
their parents as slaves of the gods. Troops of such girls 
hved in the temples. Every day they piled food before 
images on the altars, as on a king’s table, laying it out 
daintily and, while they waited for the god to eat, sang, 
danced and played music. When enough time had passed 
for ‘a great baron to have eaten at his ease,’ the food was 
removed and the temple girls ate it along with the priests. 
Occasions arose when the priests would declare that a god 
was out of temper with a goddess, a dangerous state of 
things, when no divine blessings were hkely to be be¬ 
stowed on humanity. The girls would be called upon to 
reconcile the celestial lovers and cause them again happily 
to embrace. Some did acrobatic feats, leaping and tumb¬ 
ling in front of them to make them laugh and forget their 
quarrel. Others expostulated gently: ‘O Master, why are 
you vexed with the goddess, and do not care for her? Is 
she not beautiful, is she not pleasing?’ Another, a contor¬ 
tionist, ‘will hft her leg above her neck and spin round’. 
As a result of their dancing and acrobatics the-girls were 
so muscular that you could not pinch them, says Polo. For 
a small coin they would let you try, but their flesh was so' 
firm you could not get hold of it. 
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In liis enumeration of the characteristic features of Hin¬ 
duism, Polo does not omit the Brahmins, the most typical 
of all. He tells of their sacred thread, of their simple vege¬ 
tarian diet, of their great honesty in trade, and trust¬ 
worthiness where money was concerned, of their reli¬ 
gious learning and interest in divination. Referring to tliis 
last, he says: ‘They go more by augury and by actions and 
movements of beasts and of birds than any men in the 
world.’ And he gives ejtamples—divination by the length 
of shadows, by tarantulas, by sneezes and by the direction 
of birds’ flight. 

This takes him to the subject of yogis, the most spec¬ 
tacular of all Hindu types. But first he has a word about 
the yogi who specializes in alchemy. Such alchemists did 
not try to make gold, but sought the ehxir of life, a fan¬ 
tasy which has haunted the Orient from remote times and 
still persists.'The ehxir was of two kinds, that which con¬ 
ferred immortahty and that which only prolonged hfe. 
Polo says there can be no doubt that the yogis who had 
the secret of lengthening hfe ‘hve more than others, for 
they commonly hve from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years, and yet they are all quite capable, in their 
bodies, so that they are weU able to go and come wherever 
they wish and they do weU aU the service which is needed 
for their monastery and for their idols’. By monastery he 
means temple, for the great Indian temples were Uke mon¬ 
astic settlements: within their enclosures were many 
houses used by the priests. Indeed, it would seem that the 
alchemists in question were rather priests than yogis, for 
the latter never lived indoors. Nevertheless, Polo is right 
in stating that some yogis were alchemists, practising 
their art in forest retreats. He states that the draught which 
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they swallowed was compounded of quicksilver and 
sulphur. At that time such were well known to be the 
ingredients of the elixir of life. The secret was their exact 
proportions in the mixture. Many rulers of states died 
from drinking an eHxir harmfully compounded. The 
Mongol Il-Khan of Persia, Arghun, the Prince whose 
bride, as we shall see, was confided to the Polos’ care, took 
an eight months’ course of the elixir^and it killed him. 
The French doctor Bernier, writing in the seventeenth 
century, states that the yogis of his day, by taking two 
grains of a similar compound every morning kept perfect 
health. Every oriental prince’s' hope was to obtain the true 
ehxir. Even the great Jenghis Khan, lord of the world, 
when residing above Afghanistan near the Oxus, sent all 
the way to Shantung for an old Taoist alchemist, sum¬ 
moning him across three thousand miles of desert and 
mountain and demanding the secret of immortahty. The 
subject was therefore of burning interest for Polo. He 
observes, however, that one reason why the alchemist 
yogis hved so long might be that their diet was simple, 
sparse and nourishing. 

WhafePolo has to say of the ordinary yogis, who were 
recluses and wanderers, is also interesting and equally well 
founded. They belonged in general to the devotee class, 
in that by extreme abstinence they sought to win their 
way to a close fellowship with the divine. Like hermits, 
they ate their food from fallen leaves instead of plates; they 
powdered themselves with dried cow-dung; they be- 
Heved in the equal sanctity of all life, whether human, 
animal or vegetable, and would not kill a worm or even 
a green thing; they went entirely naked and used no 
covering or mat at night. ‘It is a great wonder that they do 
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not all die,’ Polo concludes. This manner of Hfe seems to 
have horrified him, as well it might, for even to us now 
the very sight of these haunted beings is alarming. They 
made him shudder: ‘They are so cruel, so treacherous and 
such perfect idolaters, that I tell you it is devilry.’ 

Such is his sketch of Hinduism, the extraordinary sys¬ 
tem introduced into India by the Aryans three thousand 
years earUer and which in the first centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era had spread across the sea to Indo-China. Though 
he had no notion of the Hterature and philosophy which 
formed its apex and of which the customs he observed 
were popular reflections, he succeeds in putting his finger 
on the salient points of the outer scene and in providing 
medieval Europe with a document which was largely un- 
intelhgible in the then state of education. 


M 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


PEARLS AND AMBERGRIS 

'A' 

P olo gives us two pictures of fishing India. Her seas 
were famous for two treasures, pearls and ambergris. 
The main pearl fishery was in the strait between 
Ceylon and Cape Comorin, where the water was con¬ 
veniently shallow. There the pearling fleet would anchor. 
The divers, who were hired by the month, worked from 
canoes, but before they went down to the bottom, pre¬ 
cautions had to be taken against sharks. The Brahmins of 
the fleet saw to tliis. ‘With their enchantments and dia¬ 
bolical art they control and stupefy those fishes, so that 
they can hurt no one.’ What precisely were the methods 
they employed I do not know, but they gave the divers 
the necessary courage to plunge in. One must suppose 
that they would not have been asked to continue en¬ 
chanting the sharks if there had been casualties. Tliat they 
have gone on doing so till the present day is surely a very 
-curious fact. Polo states that they revoked their enchant¬ 
ments at nightfall so that if any trespassers tried to fish for 
shells after dark they should be devoured. ‘But the thieves 
do not attempt to go down into the sea by night from 
fear of the fishes; nor is any found who knows how to 
make such enchantment except those braaman who are 
hired by the merchants.’ 

The divers were able to work down to six fathoms. 
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They stayed under as long as they could and brought up a 
netful of oyster shells. The shells were opened and put 
into water-tubs. The oysters rotted and floated to the top 
and the pearls sank to the bottom. ‘The pearls wliich are 
found in this-»sea are distributed throughout the world,’ 
adds Polo, ,a fact wliich will have interested his readers, 
some of whom will have possessed Indian pearls. 

The most important fishery for ambergris was off Soco¬ 
tra, the island at the entrance of the Gdf of Aden. Amber¬ 
gris is a concretion in the intestine of the sperm whale. It 
is generally found floating in the sea or washed up on a 
beach after being voided by the whale. I have come 
across and been offered it in Eastern seas; in its raw state it 
looks hke a bit of drift. It is also found in the stomach of a 
dead whale, where as much as a hundred pounds may be 
collected. After treatment it is used in Europe for perfum¬ 
ery; though itself without scent, it can be made to gener¬ 
ate a scent. In the East it had many other uses, as a medi¬ 
cine, a tonic, and an ingredient in cookery. 

Polo describes how the fishermen of Socotra caught the 
whale in whose stomach it might be found. They laid a 
trail of tunny fat on the surface of the water by dragging 
behind their ship a bundle of rags soaked in the fat. Pres^ 
ently a whale, scenting the fat, would come up. There¬ 
upon the fishermen threw into the water sHces of tunny 
fish which had been drugged, though whether with 
opium or not Polo does not say. When the whale swal¬ 
lowed the tunny it became intoxicated and lay in a stupor. 
The fishermen then brought their ship alongside, clamb¬ 
ered on to the whale and hammered a barbed spike into 
its head. The creature was too stupefied to notice and the 
men were able to re-embark, after attaching a rope to the 
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harpoon. When it recovered its senses, it rushed away. 
The rope was paid out and at intervals a barrel was at¬ 
tached to it. These barrels had the effect of a brake; the 
whale could not drag them very fast, could not dive with 
them, as their combined buoyancy was too great, and so 
it grew more and more tired. At last, exhaustion and the 
wound proved too much and it died. The fishermen then 
towed it ashore. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


POLO WINDS UP HIS DESCRIPTION 
OF THE WORLD 


H aving described Hindu India and how two of its 
most famous sea products were procured, Polo 
makes an effort to give his readers an idea of the 
geographical position and chief characteristics of the sur¬ 
rounding states. He speaks of the kingdoms on the west of 
India, shows how the coastline continued on to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and then turned s|)Uthwards along Arabia to 
the African littoral. This was' a necessary part of his great 
scheme to write a descriptioi^f the world. I have no 
doubt that his origina^toianusciipt, now lost, was accom¬ 
panied by a rough map. The contribiffcon which he made 
to the geographical knowledge of his time was truly 
enormous. 

In this sketch of his achievements it would be tedious 
even to summarize the chapters which he devotes to the 
Indian, Arabian and African coasts. His information is de¬ 
rived from personal observation in the case of the west 
coast of India and the Persian Gulf, and for the rest from 
reports which he rightly considered reHable. He formed a 
very clpar. idea- of how the great sea route from China 
reached its termination at Hormuz in Persia. He points 
out that it becanie less safe north of the present Bombay 
because of organized piracy. The pirates were Moham- 
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medan and very rutUess; they had even methods which 
enabled them to recover pearls and gems which the mer¬ 
chants of a captured ship had swallowed to hide them. 

Polo enumerates the various ports on the Arabian lit¬ 
toral and gives a full description of Aden and Abyssinia. 
Had his observations on Abyssinia been understood they 
would have prevented some muddled thinking later. In 
his account of Mogadisco in Somaliland and of Zanzibar 
in Tanganyika, he provides a clear picture of the East 
African coast two centuries before the Portuguese reached 
it. He did not conceive, of course, of the bulk of Africa. 
He thought these places were on separate large islands. 
That they lay on the same contuient whose coast continued 
south for nearly another three thousand miles, he had 
no notion. Nevertheless, he speculated on what was be¬ 
yond Zanzibar. His information, however, was that if you 
sailed thence into the South, you could never get back 
because a swift current swept you on. The only story he 
had of that unknown region concerned a gigantic bird, 
perhaps a memory of sortie prehistoric winged creature or 
an exaggerated tale of the albatross. In the face of these 
vast expanses stretching beyond ken and the multitudinous 
ides of a world of waters, he draws back and says humbly: 
‘I "have told you of all the best and of aU the flower of 
Indie’, meaning by that word the stretch from Champa in 
Indo-China to Zanzibar in Africa, ‘but there is no man in 
the world who could tell the truth of all the islands of 
Indie, which are infinite so that the age of one man and of 
two would not be enough, and even of three, to search 
out aU.’ Indeed, the task was enormous and was not com¬ 
pleted for another five hundred years. 

Though Polo abstained from any further description of 
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Indie, lie did not feel that his task was accomplished, for 
there remained to the northward other regions, of which 
he had not made mention, but had information. Above 
China, above the Mongol homelands in the steppe, were 
lands, cold, dark and wild, that he had heard of Hete 
again we shall forbear from following him, but must ex¬ 
press our astonishment that he was able to write in such 
vivid detail of sledges drawn by dogs over the frozen 
earth; of polar bears; of black foxes; of a wealth of sables; 
and to go on to tell of a country where in winter the sun 
does not rise; in short, to describe Siberia and the Arctic. 
Nor is he yet done, for he must mention Russia, the coun¬ 
try lying north-west of the Mongol province centred on 
the Volga, and write of the great stoves used to keep out 
the mtense cold, and also the vodka that did the same. 

With that last peep into the Far North he concludes his 
geographical panorama. What for us remains now is to 
know how he got home to Venice, what happened to him 
there and how he wrote his book. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


."THE RETURN OF THE PCfLOS TO 
VENICE 

'k 

P olo returned, to Peking from his Indian mission about 
1287. If, as I have assumed, he brought back the 
Buddhist reUcs and, besides that, had a great deal of 
interesting information to impart, Kublai must have been 
very pleased to see him. The text states that he submitted 
careful notes and also a collection of curiosities from the 
countries he had been to. His reputation, which had stead¬ 
ily risen during the time of his residence (now over 
twelve years), was further increased. He seems to have 
occupied a confidential position close to the Khakhan’s 
person, and to have been sent on tours of inspection to 
other places, including, possibly, the Yunnan-Burma tour. 
We ma^ take it that he was drawing a large salary, and 
we know for certain that both he and the two elder Polos 
hfd done well in business, for it is explicitly stated that 
they had become very rich in jewels and gold. 

But, rich and honoured though they were, they now 
began to feel a longing for home. This was partly nostal¬ 
gia foil their native land, partly that they were now so rich 
that they could look forward to the enjoyment dfan opul¬ 
ent old age among their countrymen, and partly because 
they were afraid that, should Kublai die, they might 
never get out of the country with their money. He was 
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now a man of seventy-one and had not, it was thought, 
much longer to live. The Polos had been his particular 
favourites, and some of the grandees were jealous of them. 
His successor might not be so well disposed towards them, 
and some of those who were ill disposed might havtf a 
chance of 4 oing them an injury. For these reasons, and 
indeed for others, they became anxious to leave the coun¬ 
try. It is never easy, however, to leave an autocrat’s king¬ 
dom. In Asia the more useful a man was to the ruler, the 
greater the difficulty for him to obtain his passports. 

The Polos knew this well enough, and were not ' 
sanguine of obtaining permission. However, one day, 
Nicolo Polo, ‘seeing that the great Kaan was very cheer¬ 
ful, took occasion to beg him on his knees in the name of 
all three leave to depart to their home, at which words he 
was aU disturbed and answered: Why do you wish to go 
to die on the way? Tell me. If you have need of gold, I 
will give you much more of it than you have at home, 
and likewise every other thing for which you shall ask.’ 
Nicolo protested that it was not that he wanted any more 
money, but that he felt it his duty to go home, being'a 
married man and not having seen his wife and* children 
for so long. But Kublai would not listen to him: ‘On no 
condition in the world am I willing that you depart from 
my realm.’ * 

A refusal, however, is never final, particularly in the 
East, and the Polos repeated their request for leave on 
several occasions, though without gaining their point. It 
looked as, if they would have to take their chance when 
the Khakhan died. One of the greatest dangers 'was that 
the succession might be disputed, and the overland routes 
blocked by the armies of contending heirs. But as there 
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seemed no way of getting out of the country, they 
resigned themselves to the inevitable. 

Not long after Marco Polo’s return from his Indian 
mission, an embassy arrived from Arghun, the Il-Klian of 
Persia. His wife, Bolgana, had died in 1286, and on her 
death-bed she had begged her husband to promise that 
her place as Queen should not be taken except’by a lady 
of her own Mongol clan. To get such a princess, it was 
necessary to send to Pekmg, and obtain his great-uncle, 
the Kliakhan’s, sanction. Accordingly, Arghun despatched 
three envoys by the overland route. It is probable that they 
reached the capital about 1288. The Khakhan received 
them with honour and immediately acceded to his grand¬ 
nephew’s request, for he was very fond of him and there 
had never been any trouble between them, as there had 
been in the case of his relatives in charge of other outlymg 
parts of the empire. On inquiry being made, it was found 
that the Lady Kokachm, a girl of seventeen, very good- 
looking and of amiable character, and who belonged to 
the late Queen’s clan, was the most suitable person to send. 

All this took time, and the envoys did not start back 
with thenLady Kokachin.till 1289. They chose the over¬ 
land route by which they had coiue, but after eight 
months’journey entered a region where a civil war made 
the road unsafe. With their precious charge, they dared 
not take risks and so were obhged to return to Peking, 
which they will have reached some time in 1290. They 
were now in a quandary. How were they to get back to 
Persia? f 

It was at this stage that they made the acquaintance at 
Court of the Polos. Each had the same desire—to get 
home as soon as possible. The meeting resulted in an un- 
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derstandiiig. Marco Polo knew the sea route well and 
would conduct the envoys safely to Persiaifthey could per¬ 
suade the Khakhan to let him, his father, and his uncle, go. 

The envoys, accordingly, petitioned Kublai in this 
sense. They bad been absent a long time, Arghun would 
be worried, no one could foresee when the land route 
would be reopened, the only course was to go by sea and 
with Marco Polo’s experience that would be quite safe. 
Woxdd the Khakhan let, him go? Their argument was so 
strong that Kublai could not resist it. He gave in, though 
with great reluctance, it is said, and at last sanctioned the 
Polos’ leave. 

The departure, however, was delayed until January 
1292. Before they left, the Khakhan received the three of 
them in audience. His mamier was very gracious and he 
spoke of the great affection he bore them. He was letting 
them go, but he must ask them to promise that they would 
return to him after they had been some time at home. To 
facilitate their journey, he gave them two of the famous 
golden tablets, or passports. He entrusted to them abo 
letters and presents to the Pope, the King of France, the 
Bong of England, the King of Spain, and other Jdngs of 
Europe. Fourteen ships were placed at their disposal, some 
of them rigged to carry twelve sails. In addition to the 
Lady Kokachin, they were to take one of the Sung priif- 
cesses, who, it seems, was also destined for the seragho of 
the Il-IChan. With many protestations of loyalty and de¬ 
votion, they said farewell to their great patron and, at 
Zaytoii, were seen oflf by a large crowd of courtiers, who 
made them parting presents of rubies and other jewels of 
high value. 

The route taken was the same as that followed by Marco 
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Polo on his previous journey to Ceylon. Owing to the 
way the Boofeis constructed, it is impossible to differentiate 
between the two voyages. For instance, the delay in Sum¬ 
atra when, as already described, they had to build a camp 
oil shore and stay there waiting for the encf of the mon¬ 
soon, cannot be allocated to one or the other with cer¬ 
tainty. All we know is that in this second voyage it took 
them three months to reach Java and another eighteen 
months elapsed before they made- the Persian Gulf. They 
must have been delayed at some point, a delay due either 
to missing the north-east wind, or possibly to shipwreck 
or another disaster. That they had disasters is hinted at, 
for when they set out from Zayton their company con¬ 
sisted of six hundred persons (without counting the sailors 
who seem to have amounted to at least another fifteen 
hundred), but of the suite of six hundred only eighteen 
are stated to have reached their destination. The two 
princesses, however, were safe, as were most of their 
ladies-in-waiting. 

On landing in Persia, they found that Arghun was 
dead, as already mentioned, from drinking potions he be¬ 
lieved to*be the ehxir of life. The Lady Kokachin and the 
Sung princess were therefore made over to Ghazan, one 
of Arghun’s sons. The parting with the two young and 
beautiful women was an affecting one. The Polos had 
grown attached to them, looking upon them as their 
daughters and, having experienced in their company so 
many adventures, had become extremely fond of them. 
The Lady Kokachin wept when she said gcrod-bye.. There 
is a suggestion in the text that Marco had saved her hfe. 

It was while they were in Persia that they heard that the 
Khakhan Kublai was dead. This news proved that they 
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had got out of China only just in time. It also made it un¬ 
likely that they would be able to return there, should they 
subsequently desire to do so. 

The last part of their journey, from Persia to Trehizon 
on the Black*Sea, seems to have been dangerous. They 
were provided, however, on their showing the golden 
tablets with a strong escort, as many as two hundred 
horsemen guardiijg them on those marches that led 
through a country infested by bandits. ‘At last, by the 
grace of God, after much time and many labours, we 
came to Trehizon and from thence to Constantinople.’ 
Taking ship from that city they reached Venice in 1295 
‘with many riches, thanking God who had deHvered us 
from so many great labours and infinite perils’. 

Marco Polo had another twenty-nine years to hve. 
Besides the fact that he wrote his Book in prison in Genoa, 
we know very little of interest about him. The familiar 
story of how he, his father and uncle, on arrival knocked 
at the door of the family mansion, were not recognized by 
their relatives, and were refused admittance, is too incon¬ 
sequential to carry conviction as told. It is to be found at 
length in the preface to G. B. Ramusio’s printed edition 
of the Book, which was written in 1553 and pubHshed in 
1559, two hundred and thirty-four years after the death’of 
the traveller. There is probably some foundation, how*-* 
ever, for the story. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the three Polos arrived, as Ramusio says, in their Tartar 
clothes and that fqr the moment they were not recognized. 
It may haye ar»used them to prolong the uncertainty and 
then to show the jewels sewn into their coats. We may be 
quite sure that as soon as they were known to be rich 
their identity was no longer questioned! Whatever ex- 
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actly their homecoming was like, we know that they took 
up their residence again in the family mansion at the 
corner of the Rio di San Giovanni Grisostimo and the 
Rio di San Marina. It is still standing, but of the thirteenth- 
century building nothing of the superstnrcture remains 
except one of the towers. , 

Scholars have held until recently that Marco -Polo’s im¬ 
prisonment in Genoa followed the Battle of Curzola, 
which took place in September 1298. This view has now 
been abandoned, and it is believed that in 1296, the year 
after his return, he was captured in a fight near Layas in 
Asia Minor, when twenty-five Venetian merchantmen 
came to blows with fifteen Genoese merchantmen and, in 
the battle which ensued, the Venetians were worsted and 
their crews made captive. Marco was carried to Genoa 
and there imprisoned mitil he was released in 1299. It was 
during these three years of captivity that he wrote his 
famous Book. He did not write it, however, with his own 
hand. It chanced that among the prisoners was a certain 
RusticheUo of Pisa. This man was what we should now 
call a literary gentleman, that is to say he had put out a 
numbeirof romances and was cultivated to a respectable 
degree. It must have been a very happy moment for him 
when Marco Polo proposed that they should collaborate. 
Nothing, one may suppose, could have made his im¬ 
prisonment pass more agreeably. The Book is said to have 
been finished in 1298, and Marco Polo, on his release the 
following year, took it Avith him to Venice. 

Of Polo and his Book, a contemporary, Eacopp d’Acqui, 
writes: ‘He says less than he saw because of the tongues of 
detractors who impose lies on others and rashly condemn 
as a lie whatever they cannot believe or will not under- 
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stand, and that book is called the Book of Miho (liber 
Milioiiis) about the Wonders of the World and because 
great and vast and almost incredible things are found 
there. He was asked by friends when he was dying to cor¬ 
rect his book and take back what he had written too 
much; and^he answered “I did not write half of whatT 
saw.” ’ But though the Book was above the heads of Euro¬ 
peans at that date, so that they disbeUeved through ignor¬ 
ance, it was nevertheless a great popular success. So popu¬ 
lar was it that the original manuscript did not survive the 
amount of reading to which it was subjected. As the de¬ 
mand for copies continued, a large number of manu¬ 
scripts came into existence, carelessly transcribed or deli¬ 
berately edited. The original was written in an uncouth 
French mingled with Italian which sometimes puzzled 
even contemporary interpreters, ‘and so,’ says A. C. 
Moule, Polo’s latest editor, ‘from the first, each copyer 
omitted, abridged, paraphrased and made mistakes as he 
saw fit . . . and the result with which we have to deal is 
nearly one hundred and twenty manuscripts of which it 
is little exaggeration to say no two are exactly alike.’ 

Scholars, however, are used to dealing with problems 
of this kind. When they are confronted with a large numr 
ber of manuscripts they are able, by comparing them,'^o 
restore sometliing very Hke the. original text. This is wha** 
has been done for Marco Polo. In Moule’s great edition 
pubhshed in 1938, a text drawn from a wide selection of 
the extant manuscripts is now available. This differs very 
considerably from the text which was used by the earher 
editors. Yule and Cordier. One of the chief reasons for 
this difference was the discovery in December 1932 of a 
new Polo manuscript in the Chapter Library of the 
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Cathedral at Toledo in Spain by Sir Percival David, 
the oriental scholar and collector. This manuscript, called 
the Zelada manuscript because it was once in the collect¬ 
ion of Cardinal Francesco Xaverio de Zelada, the eigh- 
tetnth-century prelate, contains many new-tpassages, and 
is’ also very important because it includes thqse passages 
in the Ramusio printed edition of 1559 which were 
previously suspect since they did not occur in any extant 
manuscript. The authentic text. o£ Marco Polo's Travels 
has thus been very much enlarged, and is less dry than it 
was and much more readable. 

If so important a discovery as the Zelada manuscript 
could stdl be made as late as 1932, no doubt further dis¬ 
coveries may be expected. Nevertheless, the text is now 
sufficiently estabHshed for all ordinary purposes. 

Marco Polo, on his release from captivity in Genoa, 
had stdl another twenty-five years to Hve. The most ddi- 
gent efforts of scholars have failed to unearth more than a 
few facts about him and these facts are mostly dull. It is 
known that he married and had three daughters. His will 
is extant, and the amount of his fortune is given therein, 
but with the difficulty of determining the value of money 
i» the thirteenth century in comparison with to-day, it is 
irnpossible to tell precisely what he was worth. It does not 
'S£em that he died a rich man. He may have had business 
losses subsequent to his return from China which reduced 
the fortune he had made; but we do not know enough to 
say whether this was so. 

He was seventy when he died, and he was buried, it is 
believed, in the Church of San Lorenzo, but the church 
has been rebuilt and there is nothing now to indicate the 
position of his grave. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


GEI^ERAL CONCLUSIONS 

★ 

T he more one examines Marco Polo’s Book, the 
more one is astonished that he wrote it in the 
form he did. As a merchant’s son, who left 
Venice at the age of seventeen and for twenty years 
roved on the other side of the globe, one would have ex¬ 
pected from him a story of strange personal encounters, 
with a record of his own feelings in triumph and disaster. 
This would have been the natural human way for a great 
adventurer like him to express himself. On the contrary, 
he wrote a learned work, the sort of work which a man, 
connected with some seat of medieval study, would have 
deemed it his duty to write in order to advance learning 
and dispel ignorance. Although dictated in prison, it 
shows signs of having been carefuUy planned. B^ore he 
started to dictate, he designed the structure. It begins witlj 
a preface a'ddressed to the heads of states, wherein they are 
advised to have it read to them, because it contains a valu'»* 
able account of the East founded on the author’s own 
observation and the evidence which he had obtained 
from rehable witnesses. In the outline account which fol¬ 
lows of how first his father and uncle, ahd then he himself, 
made the journeys, his aim is not to draw attention to his 
exploits, but to indicate that the information to be found 
in the body of the book can be accepted as reliable 
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because he had been to the places which he mentions. 

Then comes the main description of the Eastern world, 
presented in a succinct and matter-of-fact series of notes, 
the pith of the book in his opinion. Though written by a 
rfian unconnected with learning, this encyclopeadia of 
Asia amounted to the greatest educational ’^ork of the 
age, since it contained an enormous quantity of new in¬ 
formation of the highest importance, presented in a care¬ 
ful, cool and painstaking manner, unspoilt by creduhty, 
religious bigotry, fancy speculations or lack of common 
sense. One caimot too often repeat that Polo did not want 
to amaze his readers but to instruct them. He considered 
knowledge valuable; an autobiography of himself he did 
not think worth writing. This shows his literary inno¬ 
cence, for he could have conveyed far more in an auto¬ 
biography than by the jejune narrative which he achieved. 
But this would have been a more difficult Hterary task, of 
which, it is safe to assume, he was incapable. 

I have several times stated that his Book was not under¬ 
stood. It was not understood by the general pubhc, be¬ 
cause its contents seemed incredible, and it was not liked, 
as it seqms, by the learned, because they do not appear to . 
have read it or, if they did, failed to correlate it with 
existing knowledge. It is significant in this connection 
-*^hat Dante, the great intellect of the next generation, does 
not mention'Marco Polo; we do not meet him in Hell, 
Purgatory or Paradise nor any reference to his Book. 

The following conclusions may be stated: that though 
not equipped to do so, Polo set out to write a learned 
book; that he excluded from it everything which he 
thought was unsuited to such a serious and informative 
composition; that in the course of it he was obliged to 
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treat of matters such as the civilization of the Sung at 
Hang-chow and the Buddhist religion in China and Cey¬ 
lon, where even if he had been really a learned person of 
his period, his capacity would have been unequal to the task; 
but that in spite of the meagreness of his education He 
managed to write the greatest work of thirteenth-century 
Europe, because he methodically recorded what he saw or 
heard, had a critical faculty which saved him from writing 
nonsense, and because his experiences had provided him 
with a subject more wonderful than that of any other 
writer of his time. These three things, clear reporting, 
common sense, and a subject of incomparable interest, 
sufficed. 

Had he had more brains, feeling and imagination, he 
would have learned more from the Chinese. Just as they 
were able to educate some of the Mongols and Hft them 
from barbarism into civihzation, so they could have trans¬ 
formed Marco Polo from a Gothic merchant into a man 
of culture. But he was not intelligent or sensitive enough 
for that to happen to him. In spite of the educative force 
of his travels, and his contact with men vastly more for¬ 
ward in mind than liimself, his abUities did not allsw him 
to make the advance. Nevertheless, his mind was deveh 
oped by his travels and experiences to a degree which 
enabled him to write what was beyond the full compre-'^ 
hension of his Western contemporaries, though he did not 
break the mental bonds of his European upbringing to 
anything like the extent that he would have, had the 
Chinese, succeeded in educating him to their levels/' 
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